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Literature, 


THE WOOD. 


Into the wood! into the wood! 

From blinding snow, and rocks that pierce 
With sharpest edge the cloudless sk y— 

From a beauty, like the tiger’s, fierce, 
Into the wood! into the wood! 

Where the brightest light is the tenderest green, 
Where leaf illuminates the leaf, 

And the ray of the flower in the shade is seen. 


Out of the wood! out of the wood ! 
Iam imprisoned, foot and eye; 
Give back the mountains vact that filled— 
Filled not, did but expand—my sky! 
Out of the wood! out of the wood! 
Where the dead leaf that fell the last 
Lies on the foul and blackening leaf, 
My steps disturb, of many an autumn past. ws 





MY CHOICE. 


You ask me if the face is fair 
Whose — sweet has power 

To brace me for the daily care, 
To cheer the lonely hour. 


Full many a face less fair than hers 
Has won in rout and ball 

The hearts of ardent om 
The heart-felt praise of all. 


But not for giddy festal nights 
Keeps she her charms io store; 

Her face with bounteous sunshine lights 
The dwellings of the poor. 


The simple smiles of children brought 
From haunts of hate and sin 

To learn of Love that passes thought, 
Are those she seeks to win. 


O happy infant ears that catch 
Her sweet and earnest calls! 

O happy doors within whose latch 
Her welcome shadow falls ! 


Would that her smile my lot might bless, 
And in my hamlet be 

Heaven’s light amid the cotteges, 
The light of home to me! 


————_————_ 


DREAM-HAUNTED. 
Thad just come back from India with my family, after liv- 
ing there for several years ; and my first occupation, after dis- 
cussing my first breakfast in town, was run carefully 





withal, it seems to mea more sensible plan to make a home 
for myself in this little cottage, which is my own property, 
and trusting to my gun and rod for sport and exercise, leave 
some one with a longer purse than mine to enjoy the grandeur 
of the big house, and pay for the privilege in the shape of a 
welcome addition to my income.” 

I told him frankly, that from what I had seen of the house, 
I thought it would suit me very well; and then we entered 
upon the question of terms, which I found to be sufficiently 
reasonable ; accordingly, I expressed my desire to have the 
preliminary arrangements concluded as quickly as possible, in 
order that I might be enabled to remove my family, and take 
possession of the house at an early date. 

“You are not a bachelor, then, like myself?” said Mr. Lo- 
mond, with an inquiring smile. 

“I have been a Benedict these dozen years,” I replied; 
“and as my wife’s health is somewhat delicate, and as the air 
of London does not suit her, lam anxious to get her down into 
the country as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Lomond did not answer for a moment or two, but 
drummed absently on the table with his fingers, and was evi- 
dently revolving some knotty point in hisown mind. “Be- 
fore this matter is finally settled between us,” he said at last, 
“ there is one little favour that I must ask you todo me: a 
very slight favour indeed.” 

“You have but to name it, Mr. Lomond,” said I. 

“Don’t go back home til! to-morrow,” he said earnestly. 
“ Sleep to-night at Gledhills. Dobson and his wife, who have 
charge of the house, will find you a tolerable dinner, and 
make you up a comfortable bed. I will walk over in the 
morning and see you; and then, if you are still in the same 
mind that you are in now, I will have the agreement drawn 
up at once, and you can enter upon your occupancy the fol- 
lowing day.” 

“But my family will expect me home this evening,” I said; 
“besides which, I cannot see in what way my sleeping a sin- 
gle night at Gledhills can affect my determination to be- 
come its tenant.” 

“You can telegraph" to your family that you will not be 
home till to-morrow,” said Mr. Lomond ; “and as for the 
other point of your objection, all I can say is, that I have my 
reasons for wishing you to do as I ask you: my desire is based 
on no mere whim, and to-morrow I will tell you what those 
reasons are.” 

After some further conversation, I agreed to accede to Mr. 
Lomond’s wish, which had an element of singularity about it 
that interested me in spite of myself. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged that he should at once send off a special messenger to 
have dinner and a bed got ready for me at Gledhills, while I 
rambled about the town for an hour, and visited the ruins of 
the old abbey. Ten o’clock the following morning was 
named for our next meeting. 

The autumn day was drawing to a close when I found my- 
self walking up the avenue towards the old mansion. The 
same old man whom I had seen before answered my sum- 
mons at the door. He bowed respectfully at the sight of me, 
and informed me that Mr. Lomond had sent word that I was 
about to dine and sleep at Gledbills, and that everything was 
prepared for my reception. As I crossed the threshold, the 
great door closed behind me with a dull, heavy crash, that 
vibrated through every corner of the house, and awoke a 
foreboding echo in my heart. Preceded by my ancient guide, 
whom age and rheumatism had bent almost double, I crossed 
the desolate-looking entrance-hall, passed up the grand stair- 
case, and so through a pair of folding-doors into the drawing- 
room, beyond which was a suite of smaller rooms, of which 
two had now been set apart for my service. How chill and 
cheerless everything looked in the cold light of the dying day ! 


rooms with the pleasant attributes of home; and already, 


hold gods, a home for all I held dear on earth. 


aside, ready for the reception of any chance visitors, like my- 


four would-be occupants before me had so slept there a night 


through the Times’ supplement, and pick out whatever adver- | tion than was visible on the surface. 


tisements had reference to country residences for sale or occu- 


pation. The advertisement which took my fancy more than 
any other, was one relating to a house named “ Gledhills,” 


situate in one of the Midland shires, and in the heart of a good 
hunting coun 


sion, dating from the reign of the second 


was, however, tolerably spacious within doors, and in excel- 


lent repair; moreover, as it stood within a small demesne of 
its own, and had a capital walled garden, with good stables 
and other offices, I thought that it would suit me very well for} whole being shut in by a clump of sombre firs. 
i to inquire more fully re- 

the terms of occupation, for the house was only to be 

let on lease, not sold. By the ancient man-servant who 
showed me over the place, I was referred to a certain Mr. 
md, an inhabitant of the neighbouring town, whom I 
naturally set down in my own mind as the agent for a non- 


8 few years to come; and I decided 


tesident landlord. 


The town was only a mile anda half away, and to every 
mond seemed 

n I was directed to a pretty little cottage in the out- 
skirts, half-covered with honeysuckle and clematis; and just 


man, woman, and child in it, the name of Mr. 


Next day, I ran down by train to have a 
look at the place. I found it to be a roomy red-brick man- 
eorge, and built 
after the mean and formal style of a period remarkable for its 
poverty of invention in other things besides architecture. It | it would fain reveal, but could not. A I 
long, narrow windows with which the room was lighted, was | ed from the fob of his black small-clothes; and the Hessian 
a small balcony, below which stretched a velvety expanse of} boots in which his lower extremities were encased, were 
lawn, set here and there with a gay basket of flowers, the| polished toa marvellous degree of brilliancy. His cravat, 
I have said | white and unstarched, and tied with a large bow, was made 
thiat the room was destitute of furniture, but I found after a| Of fine soft muslin; and the frilled bosom of his shirt had 
time that it still contained one relic of its more prosperous | been carefully crimped by conscientious feminine fingers. In 
days, in the shape of a family portrait, which still hung over | this frill he wore a small cluster of brilliants; while a large 
the mantelpiece, as it had hung for halfa century or more. oa. genuine antique, decorated the first finger of his 
When I became aware‘of this fact, I fetched one of the can-| right hand. 

dles out of my sitting-room, in order that I{might examine 
the picture more clusely. It was a full-length portrait of a|surd as a costume 0 
man in the military costume that was in vogue towards the| flags of Bond Street or St. James's, it yet became the baro- 
end of the last century. The face was very handsome, with | net admirably, while he in return lent it a grace and dis- 
a proud, resolute beauty of its own, that would have been|tinction which mace it seem the only attire proper for a 
very attractive but for a vague, repellent something—a hint | gentleman. 

88 I was about to knock at the door, Mr. Lomond himself of something tiger like and cruel lurking under the surface of 


self, who, either by their own wish, or that of Mr. Lomond, ‘ ¥ 
might decide to pass a night at Gledhills, and that three or|ly; and then he drew her to the light, and gazed down into 





ther I had slept for hours or for minutes only, when I woke 
up in the weird land of dreams, is a point on which I can 
offer no opinion. I awoke to that consciousness which is 
8 yy dreamers, and which, in many cases, is quite as 
vivid asthe consciousness of real life; but throughout the 
strange wild drama that followed, I was without any indivi- 
duality of my own; I had all the consciousness of a err 
without the responsibility of one. I was nothing; I had no 
existence in my own dream; I was merely the witness of 
certain imaginary occurrences, which took place without any 
reference to me, and which I was powerless to prevent or in- 
fluence in the slightest d 
_ Before me was the drawing-room at Gledhills—I recognised 
it at once by the portrait of the soldier over the fireplace. The 
walls, painted of a delicate sea-green, were hung with numer- 
ous pictures and engravings in rich frames. A thick Aubus- 
son carpet covered the floor; and in the huge fireplace, a 
wood fire that had nearly burned itself down to ashes, was 
slowly expiring. The furniture was chintz-covered, and cur- 
tains of chintz draped the three high narrow windows. Stand- 
ing in one corner, between the quaintly-carved legs of a ma- 
hogany chiffonier, was a tall Mandarin jar, with an open-work 
lid, from which was exhaled a faint indescribable perfume, as 
of the bruised sweetness of a hundred flowers; in the oppo- 
site corner stood a harp; books richly bound were scattered 
about the room, which was lighted by a number of wax can- 
dles fixed in lustres over the mantel-piece. 
Seated at a little fancy table, was a girl, eighteen or twenty 
years old, making-believe to be busy with her embroidery, 
but with a mind evidently preoccupied by some more import- 
ant subject. She had ona short-waisted white dress, after 
the fashion of those days, from which her long narrow skirts 
fell away in sedate folds, utterly guiltless of all modern modes 
of extension of circumference. er face was beautiful, and 
she had the air of a person quite conscious of that fact; but 
underlying this charm of regular features, there was something 
resolute and proud, that carried the mind back, as by an in- 
stinct, to the portrait over the fireplace. She had loosened 
the thick masses of her chestnut hair, and they now fell low 
down over her shoulders, confined only by a narrow band of 
blue velvet. Round her neck was a thin chain of gold, from 
which bung a locket, which she drew every now and then 
from the bosom of her dress, and pressed with feverish eager- 
ness to her lips. The same impatience was visible in the way 
in which she would put a few quick stitches into her em- 
broidery, and then pause, with the needle in her fingers, to 
listen intently, and so lapse into a dreamy absent mood, out 
of which she would wake up in a minute or two with a 
—_ and begin to ply her needle again as restlessly as 
ore. 
That something for which she was so impatiently waiting 
came at last—a low, clear, peculiar whistle, heard by me so 
distinctly through the midst of my dream, and remembered 
so well when I awoke, that I could afterwards reproduce it 
exactly. The young lady started to her feet the moment the 
signal fell on her ear. Her eyes flashed with a newer 
radiance; her soft lips pouted into a smile; while from her 
bosom upward a lovely flush spread swiftly, as though Eros 
had touched her that instant with his torch, and already the 
celestial flame were coursing through her veins. A brief 
minute she stood thus, like a lovely statue of Expectancy ; 
then she hurried to one of the windows, and drawing aside 
the long chintz curtain, she placed a lighted candle close to 
the window as an answering signal. Then, having withdrawn 
the candle, and replaced the curtain, so that the window from 
the outside would seem quite dark again, she left the room, 
to return presently with a ladder of thin rope, to which were 
affixed two hooks of steel. Her next proceeding was to lock 


Now that the glamour of sunshine rested no longer on the|the three doors which opened into the drawing-room, and 
place, my fancy refused to invest any of those bare, desolate | having thus secured herself from intrusion, she passed out of 


sight, behind one of the curtains; and then I heard the faint 


in my secret mind, I half repented my facile eagerness| sound of a window being cautiously lifted, and I knew, as 
in being so willing to accept without further experience this| Well as though the whole scene was visible to me, that she 
worm-eaten old mansion, tenanted, doubtless, by the ghosts| was fixing the rope-ladder to the balcony by means of its 
of a hundred dead-and-gone folks, as a shelter for my house- | hcoks, and that presently her lover would be with her. 


And so it fell out. A little while, and the curtain was lift- 


The two rooms set aside for me I found to be comfortably | ed; the lady came back into the room; and following close 
furnished, in a neat but inexpensive style; but when I under-| upon her steps came a tall stranger, dark and handsome, like 
stood from the old man that ever since the death of the last | true hero of romance. 
tenant, three years before, they had been furnished and set 


‘“* My darling Lenore!” 
“ My dearest Varrel |” 
He took her in his arms, and stooped, and kissed her fond- 


her eyes, in which nothing but love for him was then visible, 


each, and had gone on their several ways next morning, never | and then he stooped again and kissed her not less tender] 
to be seen under the roof again, I began to think that there | than before. His roquelaure and hat had fallen to the ground, 
might perhaps be something more in Mr. Lomond’s stipula-| and he now stood revealed,a man of fashion of the period. 


As before stated, he was eminently good-looking, with lan- 


Having dined, and done ample justice to Mr. Lomond’s| guishing bleck eyes, and a pensive smile, such as one usually 
claret, and being possessed in some measure by the demon of | endows Romeo with in imagination. 
unrest, I took my cigar, and strolled along the corridor, and | out parting of any kind, in a profusion of short, black, glossy 
so came presently into the great empty drawing-room, in| curls, in which there was no trace of the elaboration of art, 
which the moonbeams were now playing a ghostly game of| and he was clean-shaven, except for a short whisker that ter- 
hide and seek. It was uncarpeted, and destitute of furniture, | minated half-way down his cheek. He wore a blue coat 
and its oaken floor creaked and groaned beneath my tread,| With gilt buttons, swallow-tailed, short in the waist, and 
as though it were burdened with some dreadful secret which oan His waistcoat was bright yellow as to the 
Outside each of the three | CO 


He wore his hair with- 


our, crossed with a small black stripe; a huge seal depend- 


Such was the appearance of Sir Derwent Varrel ; anc ab- 


ike his would now seem on the classic 


“ Why did you not come last night ?” said Lenore. “ Hour 


came up, ay oe with rod and basket, and having the/ that artificial smile, which the artist had caught with rare fi-| after hour, I waited for you in vain.” 
t look 


hearty sunburu 


of a genuine fisherman. “No common | delity, and had fixed on the canvas for ever. 
ame feeat this, but a thorough gentleman,” I said to 


After a few words of introduction, I stated the business 


taught me to see a likeness to my pleasant piscatorial friend 


brought me so far from home. “I hope you find the | fore me was that of some notable ancestor of the present mas: 
Old place to your liking?” said Mr. Lomond. “Of course,” | ter of Gledhills. 


he went on to say, “many of my country friends deprecate 
eahills at all, and urge upon me the propriety 


tho letting of GI 
vin 
pt 2 Se myself. But what would you have? 


namel 
the old place far too limited to allow of m 





in- 

ks to the roguery of a person who shall be 
keeping up| remember hearing somé clock strike twelve, while 
as it was kept up by my father and grandfather, 
and by a dozen Lomonds before them. a could netthet afford 
nor receive company, as the Lomonds o: edhills 

have been used to do; and beings bachelor, and a poor man 








It must have 
been something in the better traits of the countenance that | well assured,” answered Varrel. 


Mr. Lomond ; and I could only conclude that the portrait be-| “ 


“’Twas not my fault, dearest, that I did not; of that rest 
“ Business that brooked not 
kept me from your side. I was hugely chagrined.” 
hat weary, w business!” sighed Lenore. “’Tis 
.|ever men’s excuse. ut now that you are here, I will 
not be melancholy. Ab, that I could be for ever by your 


dela 


The fatigues of the day, and the solitude to which I was |side !” 
condemned, drove me to bed at an early hour: but there ¢ a 
was something about the novelty of my position that preclu- | chestnut hair softly and looked down on her with a crafty 
ded sleep for a long time after I had put out my light, and I| and sinister smile—such a smile as might light up the face of 
was still|@ fowler when he sees the fluttering innocent which he has 
desperately wide awake; but that is the last thing I do re-| been doing his best to entice, begin to turn longingly towards 
member ; and I suppose that I must have slid off to sleep a| the snare. 
few minutes later, while still in the act of asseverating to my- 
self that to sleep there was for me an impossibility, Whe-|speak as if what you long for were im ble of attainment ; 


She nestled her head shyly on his bosom. He stroked her 


“Little simpleton!” he replied, pulling her ear. “ You 
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whereas one word from you would make it a blissful certainty, 
and render two loving hearts happy for ever.” 

“I cannot, Varrel—I cannot say that word. Ah, why does 
my father dislike you so much ? 

“ ~ faith! how should I know? But dislike is not the 
word, little one. You should ask, why does he hate me so 
eS There are those who gladly calumniate me, and 
for such he has ever a ready ear; for 1 am unfortunate 
ane to have many enemies, and doubtless twice as many 
faults. 

“No, no, I will rot hear such language,” exclaimed Lenore. 
“Tn time my father will relent, and then”—— 

“ Never, girl!” said Varrel fiercely. “Colonel Lomond is 
not made of melting stuff. His hatred of me he will carry 
with him to the grave. Never look for change in him.— 
Sweet one,” he added, changing his tone in a moment to one 
of low-breathing imploring tenderness—‘ sweet one, as I 
have told thee before, both thy fate and mine are dependent 
on a single word from those rosy lips. Be mine, in epite of 
every one! Iam rich, and can supply thy every want. We 
will go abroad ; and in some lovely Italian valley, or fair isle 
of the eastern seas, we will forget our bygone troubles, and 
watch the happy days glide softly past, while —— our 
lives to that perfect love which alone can bring back Eden to 
this weary earth. O Lenore, dearest and best-beloved, flee 
with me at once and for ever!” 

She was standing by the little table, smiling, trembling, 
and yet with tears half starting from her lids, while he, 
kneeling on one knee, was covering ler hand with pas- 
sionate kisses. 

“O Varrel, you try me almost beyond my strength,” she 
murmured. “But I cannot, I dare not do as you wish. You 
know not my father as well as I do. He would seek me 
out and kill me—and z= too, and you too, Derwent! 
——— we might be. His vengeance would be terrible and 
pitiless. 

“ Timid little puss!” he said, half scornfully, as he rose and 
encircled her waist with hisarm. “Am I not competent to 


— thee against the world? Fear nothing. For this 


ouse of bondage, for this stagnation of heart and soul, I will 
my thee life, and light, and love. Thou shalt exchange 
“Hush!” exclaimed Lenore suddenly with a smothered 
shriek. 
window, Varrel, or you are lost !” 


One hasty kiss, and then Varrel dashed aside the chintz 
curtain, and sprang to the window, only to fall back = 
“ 


moment into the room like a man stricken in the dark. 


thousand devils! I have been betrayed,” he exclaimed. 


“The rope-ladder is gone, and I see the figures of men moving 


about the lawn. Lenore, you must hide me!’’ 
“ Too late—too late!” she sobbed. 


They both stood for a moment as though changed to stone, 
while the footsteps came with as heavy tramp along the echo- 
ing corridor, and halted outside the door. The eyes of Lenore 
and Varrel turned instinctively to the door-handle, and they 
saw it move as it was tried from the other side, but the door 


was still locked. 


“Open, Lenore—it is I,” said a stern voice from without; 
and the summons was emphasised by a heavy blow on the 


panei of the door. 


“© Varrel, I dare not disobey !” said Lenore in an agonised 
whisper, “Hide yourself behind the curtains; perhaps he 
may not know of your presence here; and when he shall 
have gone to bis own room, we must plan your escape. Hush! 


nota word. Hide! hide!” 


“Why this foolery of locked doors?” said he who {now 
came in. ~‘Am I to be barred out of my own roomsj.by a 


child like you?” 


“The night was so dark, and—and I felt so lonely, and— 


and——” 
“ And—and you did not expect your father back so soon,’ 


he said, mimickisg her tone with a sneer, “Is it not so, you 


white-faced jade?” 
* Indeed, papa, I——” ew the trembling Lenore. 
“Don’t prevaricate, gir 


had no visitors—eh ?” 


“Indeed, no, papa,” said Lenore with painful {eager- 


mess. 


“ Been quite alone ever since I left home this after- 


noon ?" 
“ Quite alone, papa.” 


A faint dash of colour was coming back into her cheeks by 
this time; she began, perhaps, to hope that after all this ques- 
tioning his suspicions would be allayed, and he would go to 
his own room. If such were the case, his next words] must 


have undeceived her terribly. 


* You lie, girl—you lie!” he said, in a voice whose stern- 
mess was not without a tremble in it; and as he spoke he 
touched Varrel’s hat contemptuously with his foot, which up 
“Ob, that 
His 
clasped hands and upturned face seemed to appeal to Heaven 
against the falsehood that had just been told him; but next 
ied from off his face, and his 
features settled back into more than their former harshness 
as he strode across the floor and —s back the curtain, be- 

. “ Behold the proof!” 


to that moment had lain unheeded on the floor. 
child of mine should ever live to deceive me thus!” 


instant the look of avguish 


hind whose foids Yarrel was conceal 
he cried. “ Behold the damning proof! O Lenore!” 


For a moment the two men stood eveing each other in 


silence. Lenore, with a pitiful cry, fell at her father feet, 
but he heeded her no more than if she had been a stone. 


In the father of Lenore I beheld the original of the picture 
he seemed older 
and more grizzled, and his features more deeply marked with 
the carving of Time’s chisel than in his portrait. He had on 
a sort cf military undress suit, with a pair of heavy riding- 


ever the drawing-room mantel-piece; onl 


‘boots and spurs, and a short heavy whip in his hand. 


“ This, Sir Derwent Varrel, is an unexpected honour,” said 


The combatants were just opposite the spot where the half- 
Colonel Lomond, in a tone of unconcealed iron , 88 he made | demented Lenore was standing like one incapable of motion, 
the baronet asweeping and ceremonious bow. “ Pray—pray let} when suddenly, at a movement in tierce, the point of Colonel 


me beg of you to emerge from an obscurity so uncongenial to 
one 0 


your enterprising disposition. That is better, Lenore 


child; iet us have a little more light on the scene—it is a 


pleasure to look on the face of an honest man—and we ma 
perchance, need it all before we have done. More light, girl 


do you hear!—And now, ‘perhaps, Sir Derwent Varrel will 
favour us with some explanation—any, the most simple, will 
of course do for me—of how he came to be hidden like a com- 


mon thief, behind the curtains of my drawing-room.” 


Varrel’s pale olive cheek flushed deeply at this Jittle speech, 
and a dangerous light began to glitter in his eyes as he 
stepped out of his hiding-place, and advanced into the 


room.” 


“ Colonel Lomond shall have an explanation as simple as 
nerves 


the desires,” he said. Then he sto to refresh 
gith @ pinch of snuff. pred = 


“You are aware, sir,” he resumed, “that I love your 





“TI hear my father’s footfall on the stairs. To the 


” he said with a savage stamp of 
the foot. “Come, now, you will tell me next that you have 


Y,| with the quick instinct of love, divined her father’s danger ; 


daughter; that several months ago I would fain have made 

her my wife; and that your consent alone was wanting to 

such a union.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Colonel Lomond in the iciest of tones, 

as he balanced the handle of his riding-whip between his 

thumb and finger. 

“You might prevent our marriage, but you could not 
keep us from loving one another,” said Sir Derwent proudly. 

“Tn other words, my daughter had still sufficient respect 

for me to refuse to wed you without my consent; but you 

had not sufficient respect for her to refrain from using your 

influence over her weak girl’s will to induce her to deceive 

her father, and to consent to nocturnal assignations with a 
libertine like yourself. Love! The word is sullied in coming 

from such lips as yours. You and I,Sir Derwent Varrel, had 

high words together six months ago, and I told you then that 

I.would rather see my daughter lying in her coffin then wed- 
ded to such a one as you; and those words I repeat again to- 

night.—Come hither, girl,” he added, seizing Lenore roughly 

by the wrist, “come hither, and choose at once and forever 

between me and this man, who has taught thee to lie to thy 

father. What do I say? Nay, there can be no choice between 

such as this man and me, I tell thee, girl, that thy ignorance 
cannot fathom the depths of such iniquity as his. A gambler 
so deeply tainted that in no society of gentlemen is he allowed 
to play; a libertine so vile, that to couple a woman’s name 
with his is a passport to dishonour; a sharper and blackleg, 
who has been twice hooted off the Newmarket course; a 
bankrupt so desperately involved that only by a wealthy 
marriage—with such a one, for example, as the heiress of 
Gledhills—can he hope even partially to retrieve his fortunes. 
Bah ! what can thy country-bred ignorance know of these 
things?” 

“ Hard words, Colonel Lomond, very hard words,” said Sir 
Derwent disdainfully ; “ but I am happy to think, utterly in- 
capable of proof. 

“ Hard words! ay, hard enough to have moved an innocept 
man to righteous anger, but not, as it seems, to flutter thy 
slow-beating pulses ever so faintly; and that because thou 
knowest them to be true. Proof! Here’s one out of a dozen. 
Who lured sweet Mary Doris from her home in yonder valley, 
and hid her away in London past the finding of her friends ? 
Who held the simple village beauty lightly for a month or 
two, and then discarded her to starve or die as she might 
think best? Whojbut you, Sir Derwent Varrel, unless this 
letter also lies—a letter signed with your name, and found in 
the poor child’s pocket when she lay with white staring face 
and dripping hair in the dead-house by the river. And now 
it is my daughter thou seekest to entrap !” 

As Colonel Lomond drew from his pocket the letter of 
which he had been speaking, Lenore, with a low cry of an- 
guish, sank fainting to the floor; and the horror-stricken Var- 
rel reeled back like one suddenly stabbed. 

“ Reptile ! it is time the score between us were settled,” said 
Colonel Lomond with a venomous ferocity of tone. “ Only 
one of us two must leave this room alive.” 

“T cannot—I dare not fight with you,” murmured Varrel. 

“QO ho! do not think to escape me thus. You refuse to 
fight. Then take the punishment of cowards.” And with 
that the heavy thong of Colonel Lomond’s riding-whip whis- 
tled through the air, and came down on Varrel’s neck and 
shoulders twice, twisting round his face on the second occa- 
sion, and leaving a thin livid wheal across his cheek where it 
had cut into the flesh. Varrel’s first impulse was to shrink 
backward with a mingled cry of rage and pain; but the next 
instant he closed with the colonel, and wresting the whip 
from his hands, flung it to the other end of the room. 

“Give me a sword—a pistol—a weapon of any kind!” he 
cried hoarsely. “This vile treatment absolves me from all 
consequences. Colonel Lomond, your blood be upon your 
own head!” 

The Colonel smiled sweetly on him. “ Well spoken,” he 
said, “ only that you express yourself somewhat after the Fu- 
rioso fashion. Your cry to arms is worthy of all praise, and 
I hasten to comply with it. In this cabinet, sir, are a couple 
of as pretty playthings as ever gladdened the eyes of a gentle- 
man. Vowd/ they are both alike in every particular. The 
choice is yours.” 

Varrel’s fingers closed over the hilt of one of the rapiers 
thus presented to him ; and while he tried its edge and temper, 
by running his finger and thumb appreciatively along its 
length, and by bending its point back nearly to the hilt, Colo- 
nel Lomond disembarrassed himself of the cumbrous overcoat 
in which he was enveloped; and next minute the two men 
fronted each other. 

“ Gardez-vous, monsieur !” cried Colonel Lomond as he made 
the first pags. 

It was thoroughly understood by both of them that they 
were fighting for dear life—that neither of them must look for 
mercy from the other. Both of them were excellent swords- 
mep, but Sir Derwent had the advantage of youth and agility 
on his side,and he pressed the colonel hardly, who, while 
keeping up his defence warily, yet felt himself compelled to 
retreat step by step before the desperate lunges of his an- 
tagonist. : 

he clash of the swords seemed to rouse Lenore from the 
stupor into which she had fallen. With her hands pressed to 
her tempies, and with glaring eyeballs, that followed every 
movement of the combatants, she staggered to her feet. Her 
lips moved, but no sound came from them. Perhaps she was 
asking herself whether it were not all a hideous nightmare, 
»| which the first breath of reality would dissipate for eyer. 
With the same mingled look of horror and unbelief on her 
face, she watched the two men coming slowly down the room 
again, for Colonel Lomond was atill slightly overborne by his 
more youthful antagonist. The rapiers clashed together; 
bright sparks flew from their polished blue-black surface, as 
they struck each other, and bent and quivered like things of 
life in the grasp of the sinewy hands that held them. 


Lomond’s rapier snapped off ; an advantage which Varrel in- 
,| stantly followed up with a dexterous stroke, which sent the 
colonel’s broken weapon flying across the room. Lenore, 


»| and the same moment that the rapier was twisted out of his 
hand, she sprang forward with a wild inarticulate cry to shield 


he said. 
long.” 
Varrel, who was like a man half-crazed, would have run 
for help, but Colonel Lomond, by agesture, forbade him to < 
so. “ You and I, sir,” said the colonel, “have still our litte 
business to arrange.” 24 
“ Great neayen! what would you more?” 
Derwent. 

“ Revenge my daughter’s death !” 
“ Her death was a pure accident.” 
“Granted. She died to save my life, and that life I no 
devote to avenging her memory. What I said before “yu 
again—only one of us two shall quit this room alive, Here ar 
two pistols: one of them is loaded, the other is unloaded, 
Choose one of them. In three minuter, that clock on the 
chimney-piece will strike the hour. At the first stroke we 
will fire across this table; and may Heaven have mercy on the 
soul of one of us !” 
“It would be murder!” said Varrel in a low voice, whilé g 
cold sweat broke out.on his ashen face. 

“ Call it by what name you will,” said Lomond ; “ but as] 
have said, so it shall be. Dare to refuse, and by the great 
Fiend of Darkness, whose true son you are, I will thrash you 
with yonder whip within an inch of your life, and send you 
forth _ the world branded for ever as a coward and, 
rogue!” 

Sir Derwent wiped the perspiration off his forehead with 
his lace-bordered handkerchief, and his dry lips moved jp 
faint protest. His courage was beginning to waver, Tig 
slow patient ferocity of his enemy was not without its effect 
upon him. 

“Choose !” said Colonel Lomond as he laid a brace of 
pistols on the table. . Varrel hesitated for an instant which to 
pick, and Lomond smiled grimly. No fresh arrangement of 
position was necessary, they being already on opposite sides 
of the table, on which poor Lenore’s embroidery was still ly. 
ing, as she had cast it aside in the first flutter of heariag her 
lover’s signal. 

“ Colonel Lomond, I must make a last protest against this 
bloody business,” said Varrel. 

Again the colonel smiled. “In ten seconds,” he said, “ the 
clock will strike. Be ready.” 

There was a great contrast between the two men as they 
stood thus, fronting what for one of them must be irevitabje 
death. Colonel Lomond’s bronzed cheek looked even darker 
than usual, and his eyes seemed to burn with intense hate as 
he stood gazing at his antagonist from under his lowering 
brows; but his extended arm was firm as a bar of steel. Var. 
rel was evidently nervous. His lips had faded to a dull bluish 
white; he pressed one hand to his chest occasionally, as if to 
still the throbbing heart beneath; while the other, which held 
the pistol, trembled slightly in epite of him. 

Four seconds—three seconds—two seconds. The deathly 
brooding stillness that pervaded the room was something 
awful. One second. The silvery bell of the little French 
clock hed not completed its first stroke before the two trig- 
gers were pulled. A flash,a report, anda gush of smoke from 
one of the weapons, and Sir Derwent Varrel, shot through 
the heart, fell back dead. 

“ So perishes a thorough scoundrel,” said Colonel Lomond 
as he gazed into the face of his dead enemy. 

Suddenly a door opened, and showed a very old lady, with 
white hair, and clad in a white dressing-robe, standing in the 
entrance. From the movements of her hands, you understood 
at once that she was blind, or nearly so. 

“Henry! Henry! where are you?” she cried. “Some one 
fired a pistol just now. Oh, tell me that you are not hart!” 
and she advanced a step or two into the room. 

A spasm of anguish —— over the face of Colonel Lomond. 
“T am here and well, mother,” he said. “ Pray, retura to 
your own room. I am sorry to have disturbed you.” 

“ And Lenore,” eaid the old lady plaintively, “ why has not 
Lenore been to kiss me, and say good-night? Has the child 
gone to bed ?” 

“ Lenore is asleep, mother,” said the ‘colonel in a whisper. 
“ We must not disturb her. She shall come to you in the 
morning.” 

“ Strange—strange,” murmured the old lady; “she never 
forgot me before ;” and with that she turned and went slowly 
away, groping with her hands before her; and the colonel 
falling on his knees, buried his face jn the white dress of his 
dead daughter. At which point the whole machinery of my 
dream dissolved away, and [ awoke. 

There was no more sleep for me that night. So lifelike and 
vivid was my extraordinary dream, so much did it seem like 
a part of my own personal experience, that the effect left by 
it on my mind was not lightly to be shaken off. Lenore’s wild 
cry as she flung herself into her father’s arms, the voices of 
Varrel and Lomond in angry dispute, seemed still to echo in 
my brain; and I felt that every minute incident of that ter- 
rible tragedy must henceforth be, as it were, a part of my ow2 
life. Impelled by some vague feeling which [ could not re 
sist, I quitted my bed-room, and wandered, half dressed into 
the great desolate drawing-room, the sceue of all the strange 
incidents of my dream. The ghostly splendour of the moon 
light filled it no longer; it was as cold, dark, and silent 8 
some vast tomb. As I stood in the doorway, longing, and yet 
afraid to enter, a gust of night-wind sweeping up the valley, 
rattled the windows of the old mansion; and what seemed 
like a low responsive sigh came to me out of the gloom,4 
sigh so human, so unutterably sad, that with a thrill ands 
shudder, I stepped backward, and shut the door. 

I was very glad when ten o’clock came, and brought Mr. 
Lomond, punctual to the minute.—*‘It is only what I ex- 
pected,” he said, when I had given him an outline of my 
singular dream ; ‘“ anu I may now tell you, sir, that precisely 
the same dream which impressed you so strongly last night 
is dreamed by every one, no matter who they may be, the 
first time they sleep at Gledhills, and never afterwards; and 
this Curse—for I may truly call it by that name—has huog 
over the house from the night on which the tragedy, which 
you witnessed only in imagination, was worked out in all ils 
dismal reality within these walls. 'You will now understand 
why I requested you to sleep one night at Gledhills before 
finally deciding that you would take the house; and it 4 
mains for you to consider whether your wife, whose a 
you say is delicate, could undergo such an ordeal as she woul 


“Perhaps I may join thee on thy journey before 


exclaimed gj; 


said Lomond gloomily, 





him with her body from what she knew must follow ; and the 
sword of Varrel, aimed at her father’s heart with all the 
strength which hate and the desire of vengeance could Jend 
to such a thrust, passed instead through the body of the hap- 
less girl. Her father’s arms ©®¥ght her as she was falling. 
” sae ell iss—forgive,” she murmu..* §#. . jae slightly, 
stream of blood burst fro’ al ~ “Ati , 
and was dead. m her lips ; she shu... yi 

Colonel Lomond pressed’ his quivering 

arms 


forehead ; then lifting her in lips tenderly on her 


he carried her to a 








;, Wie there for a little while, sweet foolish darling,” | hills had at last 


assuredly haye to pass through the first night of her sojourl 
under this roof.” ° : ‘ 

I thanked Mr. Lomond warmly for his conscientiousness 2 
the matter, but decided that it would be unwise to subject m7 
wife to such a trial. : ed 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mr. Lomond with a smile a8 I part ; 
from him at the door, “1 do not despair of finding a tenal 
for the — —— os fine days, whose nervous syste 
bids defiance to ghostly company. a 

tadeed) last summer, travelling down that way, I made it 
quiry or... “4 an oggupant in the person of » wealld) 
foun. _* ’ 


‘a station-master, and was glad to learn that Gled- 
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put eccentric bachelor of botanical pursuits; and further, that 
Mr Lomond himself was as hale and hearty as ever.—Cham- 
pers's Journal, 


DUBLIN CASTLE OF MODERN DAYS. 


The cheerful city which stands on the banks of the Liffey 
pas special features and attractions of its own, and which al- 
most take it out of that uniform pattern which belongs to 
most cities in the United Kingdom. It has architectural pre- 

ps of no mean order, all its public buildings being in the 
game style, and almost of the same era; being disposed, too, 
with an eye to picturesque position and effect, under the di- 
rection of a parliament which, though corr}, bad the re- 
deeming merit of being sumptuous in all matters relating to 
the public. Of a fine summer’s day, these broad streets, with 
what looks like a Grecian temple at a corner far away in the 
haze, with the bridges, and the ships lying at the quays, and 
the columns and statues, and the general air of vivacity, the 
crowded pathways and the light cars which spring along 
cheerfully with the Celtic drivers standing up carelessly on 
one side looking out for fares, and, like “jolly young water- 
mep,” never in want of one, give a curiously festive and al- 
most foreign air to this Irish city. 

How then does a city, without trade, or manufactures, or 
law, look as gay and busy as if it were fattening on trade, and 
manufactures, and wealthy citizens? We may set all this 
down to the presence of a Court—a Court which has been 
called “ Brummagem,” “a sham,” and a hundred such con- 
temptuous names, but, which has still an extraordinary and 
unsuspected influence on the social prosperity of this city. A 
Court, after all—‘ Brummagem” or otherwise—is a Court ; 
that is to say, if it can boast a fine income, a handsome 

, has its guards, officers of state, and everything in 
ing. 

ithe proper time in “the season” the show begins, the 
grand rooms are thrown open, the Viceroy and the Vicereine 
are ready to see their subjects, to feast them in their halls. 
Then Irish paterfamilias, delighting in his beeves and his 
fields, with a sigh gives way. Mamma and the three daugh- 
ters have joined to persuade and intimidate. A paterfamilias, 
like his kind elsewhere, is not strong enough to withstand 
such pressure. He is reminded of what his duty is to his 
“girls,” under the just penalty of being stigmatised as a 
“prate.’ And thus, when the season sets in, the country 
families come flocking up, and take houses in “ Fitz- William 
Street” and “ Fitz-William Square,” in “ Pembroke Place,” 
and other “ genteel” and genteely-named localities. 

We may suppose it to be the beginning of the season, and 
the night of the first drawing-room ; for levees and drawing- 
rooms have been going here for centuries; and, with a sensi- 
ble eye to picturesque effect, the drawing-rooms are always 
held at night. Towards ten o’clock carriages are converging 
to the little hill from half a dozen different points, and form into 
one line ; inside of which, fluttering young girls, all trains and 
lappets, are folded up somehow. A crowd is at the gates, 
laughing, jesting, criticising, half satirically, but mostly with 
respect, the charms that pass them by. Inside, in the court- 
yard, all the tall windows are lit up in long files, and the 
soldiers and police are drawn up; and afar off under the ar- 
cade, where there is a blaze of light, the carriages are “ setting 
down,” and driving away. Inside, there are great halls lined 
with soldiers, and a grand staircase, and long galleries lined 
with servants and soldiers, and the long, long room where the 
company wait their turn, and crush on as genteel crowds 
always will crush, even at places of yet better quality—to the 
barrier of the Pen. Under the brilliant light is seen a curious 
crowd, like the chorus at the opening of an opera, a variety 
of uniform that would delight an Aulic councillor. For to 
say nothing of the dreadful “court suit,” still from necessity 
in universal favour, there are soldiers of every “ arm,” sailors, 
privy councillors, in the rude rasping high collars, with coats 
of the “ robin redbreast’’ cut, and a host of other varieties that 
would “ intrigue” the Queen’s chamberlain ; for Ireland, like 
France and Germany, is a uniform-ridden country. The po- 
lice uniform is a unifo-m infinitely more showy than that of 
the Queen’s rifles. The inspectors of this and that govern- 
ment office have their special dress. Even the Clerks of the 
Crown, legal officers, are resplendent in blue and silver, and 
“run” French senators very closely. Mixed up with all these 
are the stately matrons and the fresh young girls from the 
country, the special “ irish” faces, the “ violet eyes,” placed 
beside the established reigning belles of the city itself. There 
isan endless chatter going on. Beyond, is a second room and 
another barrier; and beyond that is the Throne-room, where 
What we may hear a country gentleman call “ the sermony” 
takes place. Here we are at the barrier, kept sternly but not 
unkindly by a gigantic dragoon sergeant; and now, fluttering, 
blushing, round-cheeked Miss Glorvina, you may get ready. 

For a “sham,” and a thing that we are taught is Brumma- 
gem, the matériel for a “ sermony” is very complete. Peeping 
into this Throne-room, which is all a-blaze with gold, with a 
coved ceiling, which has rich amber hangings and furniture 
to match, and which recals a state-room in the palace of St. 
Cloud, we can see a throne with a handsome canopy, and for 
4 matter of spectacle, a very glittering pageant indeed. In 
front of the throne the Viceroy himself, who may be assumed 
tobe that genial, gracious, pastime-loving and Irish-loving 
nobleman, the late Earl of Carlisle, whose strangely heavy 
white hair, rosy full face, and gartered knee make a picture 
that will be long recollected. On each side, in a semicircle, 
are his “ staff,” the dozen or so of “ aides,” the ‘* master of the 
horse,” “ comptroller,” “ chamberlain,” “gentlemen at large,” 
“slate stewards,” “ private secretaries,” “ physicians to the 
household,” “ surgeons to the household,” make up a respect- 
able and showy gathering. But opposite them, thus making 
sort of semicircular lane, is a yet more effective crowd, the 
dignitaries and persons of quality of “the Court,” who have 
been privileged with what is called the “ private entrée.” 

we have archbishops and primates, and lord chancellors 
and lords justices, chief justices, lord mayors, deans, chap- 
lains, heralds in gorgeous tabards, knights of St. Patrick, 
commanders of forces, privy councillors in profusion, earls, 
Marquises, barone, and all the “ladies” of these illustrious 
Persons. When we think that every one looks their best and 
Wears their best, and that every family diamond is put on to 





the best advantage, the whole must be a rather dazzling sight. 


her curtsey (practised again and again in Merrion-square for 
many nights, and last night with papa standing up as viceroy 
on the rug, and the brothers doing the “ staff a} is drawn 
over, and the osculatory tribute exacted in a half paternal 
fashion. Sometimes the confusion and maiden modesty are 
80 intense, that Cesar can only obtain his tribute by a sort of 
game of hide and seek. But when a new Viceroy arrives 
everybody is presented, and the saluting of some six hundre 
Irish ladies, however agreeable an occupation for a preux 
chevalier, is not without its alloy, for the process becomes 
wholesale and indiscriminating, and in the long female pro- 
— the most courageous might be occasionally ap- 
palled. 
This ordeal passed through, Miss Glorvina’s train is care- 
fully gathered up and restored to her, andshe emerges into 
the long room or gallery, where there is the crowd who have 
successfully passed through. One of the most entertaining 
things in the world is to stand at this door and etudy the 
play of human female expression as each emerge—the satis- 
faction, shyness, and complacency, which all struggle in the 
one face. This room is a fine picture, and has its own inter- 
est besides its architectural merits, for it is hung around with 
the lords-lieutenant of nearly two hundred years back—the 
Buckinghams, Westmorelands, Dorsets, Townsheads, and 
nearly every noble family in England. The series has been 
carefully and almost religiously kept up; and people fond ot 
prophecy discovered an omen in the fact, that after Lord Car- 
lisle’s picture there would be room for no more. But both 
prophecy and judgment failed together—another lord-lieuten- 
ant came, and another more observing eye found room for a 
new picture. 
A study of these portraits is full of profit, and in these faces 
we might almost read the story of the government of the 
country. For here are clever, and weak, and cunning faces ; 
open, jovial, and unsuspicious countenances; the reckless 
Townshend, the free debauched Rutland, the diplomatic 
— the good-natured Eglinton, and the genial Car- 
e. 
Next we troop into St. Parrick’s Hatu—the grand ball- 
room--with the painted ceiling and the galleries, where the 
musicians play, and the mirrors and the scarlet tiers of seats. 
Here, too, is a dais, and another throne. And down this room, 
when the drawing-room is done, and the thousand or so of 
ladies, gentle and simple, have passed by, there is “ THE Pro- 
CESSsION,” and vice King and vice Queen march solemaly and 
stately down to the drumming and trumpeting of music in the 
gallery. By one o’clock all have departed; and in the next 
morning’s papers we have the correct list in due order of pre- 
cedence, and, more pleasant reading still, a minute account 
of the jewels, dresses, laces, lappets, “ bouillons,” “ bufftons,” 
and the rest. 
Almost next day set in the dinners and balls. Country 
paterfamilias with his wife and daughters—a staunch sup- 
porter of government—is bidden. The late Lord Carlisle dis- 
pensed an almost sumptuous hospitality. Those weekly 
“ banquets” as they were called, where a hundred guests were 
entertained in the large St. Patrick’s Hall as elegantly and as 
perfectly as if it were a dinner of twelve, will not be soon for- 
gotten. This amiable nobleman deiighted in having “ his 
friends about him?’ He loved everything that the Irish 
would call “sport,” and was never wanting where “ sport” 
called for him. It was worth seeing this Viceroy at the cu- 
rious ceremony on Si. Patrick’s Day, when the guards were 
relieved at the Castle, and the bands played Irish airs, and 
the Viceroy appeared on his balcony literally loaded with 
shamrocks. A mass of the great unwashed below, crowded 
densely, listening to their national airs; and when some stir- 


rings were instinctively formed, and then was Pat and Andy 
“ footing it,” regardless of all proprieties. Police rushed up 
to avert the profanation; but the good-natured Viceroy was 
seen protesting as furiously from his balcony, and the odd 
morning entertainment proceeded. As the fun waxed furious 
the contagion spread, more circles broke out, and presently 
the great yard was a mass of human beings dancing like der- 
vishes. 

Of this St. Patrick’s night was always, too, aspecial feature 
—a great ball in court dresses. The routine was always 
strictly the same. It was asight tosee. As the clock struck 
ten, the two lines of dancers formed, the court suits and 
swords making it look like a ball of the last century, and then 
at the signal the music in the gallery struck up “Sr. 
Patrick's Day In THE MorninG!” and a fierce country 
dance set in. 


the fatiguing course, “turning” every one conscientiously 
until he reached the end. A “ Castle ball” is always “ voted” 


the charming music of a Vienna valse. 
delights of which this festive hall is the scene. 


of diamonds tabard, with that best and most efficient of all 


coloured cord. This, too, is succeeded by the “ banquet,” 


“crown the work.” 


honoured with his own presence. 


ing society called the “ London Royal Academy of Music” 
had come into wheezy life, tere existed in Dublin, fully a 
hundred and twenty years ago, a society of the same class— 


fashionable patronage. Roman visitors will recollect the 


But for them the whole spectacle must be a show of great| charming “ Societa Filarmonica” and their delightful con- 
interest and amusement. For here, now, the pages are letting | certs, the feature of which was the rows of the fairest Roman 


down the agitated little Glorvina’s train, and the dreadful 


ladies of the first quality and beauty, a princess or two even, 


Moment is at hand. Her stately mamma, well accustomed to sitting charmingly dressed, and giving an opera of Donizetti's. 
such a process, has stalked on majestically, undismayed if a| These refined and tasteful “ ladies” will not soon be forgotten. 


Whole regiment were drawn up there. Already the officials 
have got the little girl’s card,and are paene it on from hand 
oud: “ Miss GLORVINA 


to hand, and the last has chanted it a 
ARSFIELD |” with the addition, ‘‘ TO BE PRESENTED!” which 


Tanslated into English, means a vice-regal privilege conse- 


48 it were, strictly levied on every first presentation. 


The 
charming little Glorvina—a Connemara rosebud—now making 


look at as to listen to. 








The king’s heart was in that measure, and it 
was delightful to see with what unwearied vigour he pursued 


capital, and indeed about one floats a memory of a floor 
vast and smooth as ice, good dancing, brilliant lights, and 
But there are other 
Periodically | - - : , 
a knight of St. Patrick is made, and the result is a “show” of in their old age if they are allowed to look in over the rails, 
no mean brilliancy—coilars, mantles, gorgeous in the knave or sit on the wall. 


heralds, “ Ulster’—better known to us as Sir Bernard—uni- 
forms again, chancellors and prelates of the order, flitting to 
and fro, and crossing each other like the strands of a parti- 


than which, in Ireland as in England, nothing can so worthily 
Here, too, when the late earl was 
“ king,” were pleasant concerts, choruses of pretty ladies, and 
solos, for our late sovereign was an amateur, and loved a 
charming aad brilliant voice just as much as he admired a 
charming and pretty face. Nothing was more delicate than 
the half-gallant, half-fatherly encouragement he had for all 
the belles of his court, and they were many ; s0, too, with the 
interest and pride he felt in their success, and their marriages 
were nearly always celebrated with a handsome present, and 
But among other shows 
and festivities, bound up in a manner with “ Castle life,” is 
one which has a special charm. Long before the feeble halt- 


purpose of social meetings, consent to a sort of enforced and 
cloistered segregation. But, to produce due musical effect, 
tenors must sit with tenors, and soprani with soprani. On 
one side the wreaths and ribbons are one colour, on the other 
side they are different. Here the “amateur” may see violet 
oy and oval faces in plenty. Then for the performance. In 
this way have been “recited” nearly every opera of note— 
Marta, Don Giovanni, Il Trovatore, Ernani, La Sonnambula, 
Norma, &c., with no lack of prima donnas or tenors. These 
are A. most pleasing entertainments that can be con- 
ceived. 

Indeed, the rage for rausic is quite a Dublin feature. The 
excitement is great, and at private houses the “concert” is 
going on all the year. Sometimes we see, about five o'clock, 
a street blocked with carriages, and from open windows have 
the music of the Italian quartet borne to us, and know that this 
is a musical “tea” going on. But the gala-time for the lower 
classes, for the shilling gallery and pit, is when the opera sets 
in (and we have nearly two months’ opera every year), and 
then Santley and Titiens reign, and are borne on the wings 
of a tumultuous but discriminating applause. Not often do 
we find, as the writer has seen, the great final in the third act 
of Ernani encored by an “‘ unwashed” audience ; nor is it only 
in Italy that singers have “ ovations.” Who will forget the 
Piccolomini furor, and the birds and the wreaths lowered 
down to the stage, the speeching of that piquant little lady 
at one o'clock in the morning from her hotel window to a 
crowd of a thousand persons, the dragging home of her car- 
riage every night? Or, as was the case with Grisi on her 
farewell, the torchlight procession? ‘These things take us a 
little out of the world of prose and conventional buckram. 
The theatre, too, like music, is a special Irish taste. Ama- 
teur acting is in great favour. The “soldiers” have their 
season of five nights every year, taking the theatre, which 
is barely smaller than Drury Lane. it is built on the prin- 
ciple that the audience are to be “shown off” to the best 
advantage as well as the actors, the whole “dress circle” 
being a sort of balcony; and when the company are crowded 
close, and the house full from floor to ceiling, the effect is 
very gay indeed. And on these “command nights” the vice- 
regal box blazed with mirrors, and chandeliers, and hangings, 
and was filled with a staff, and soldiers mounted guard on 
the stairs and lobbies, and the manager, according to old 
custom, was seen in # court suit, and with a pair of wax- 
lights, walking and showing the Viceroy to his box. So im- 
portant an officer is he looked upon, that the Theatre Royal 
manager may present himself “at Court.” As we look back 
through that old reign, very many of those pleasant theatri- 
cal nights present themselves, that white head—always con- 
spicuous—that genial heart, ready to welcome and encourage 
all these pastimes. Now there was a tragedy, now a comedy; 
now there was a yap of French manners skilfully adapted 
from the French, as skilfully ected and set off with new music, 
new dresses, and new scenery. The result was a gradual 
training of a corps of amateur actors, who were fast becom- 
ing a pleasant feature in the place, when there came that 
strange and gradual sinking, and the fival break-down. These 
were the nightly joys. 

But when the summer evenings set in, there were other en- 
tertainments of an al fresco sort to amuse this pleasure-loving 
society, and files of carriages were scen trailing through the 
pleasant avenues of the Park making for the charming gar- 
dens of “the Lodge ”—the Vicercy’s country house—where 
were the dairymaids, and the cows, and the syllabub, fresh as 
new milk could make it,and the music playing, and the 
quadrilles of little children on the bowling-green—perhaps 
the most amusing feature of the whole. More pleasant still 


ring jig struck up, the charm became irresistible, a number of | Were the cricket meetings, there Leing a vice-regal club, for he 


delighted, not in the pley itself, but in looking on and follow- 
ing it, and marking. Hither came every English club of note, 
specially I Zingari, with their gipsy colours, who were made 
welcome and “put up” vice-royally in the cheerful apart- 
ments of “ the Lodge” while the daysof play lasted. In hon- 
our of these guests, the ball and the concert were set on foot, 
and many of I Zingari remember pleasantly those cheerful old 
cricket festivals. . 

Yet with all this junketing, and fiddling, and high jinks 
night and day, this feasting and making merry, the city is not 
in a morally healthy condition. The strangest feature is the 
utter absence of the influence or presence of a middle class— 
a broad, loud-voiced, strong trading class. For all purposes 
of power or tone, this body, which should be the bones and 
muscles of every sound community, is a mere cypher. They 
make no sign. They are weak and retiring. For them is no 
round of honest middle-class amusement, the monster halls 
with the huge oratorios, an honest school of politics, which 
should be sufficient for them. There is nothing of this kind. 
They fluctuate between those above them and below them. 
They pant for the cheap glories, the Brummagen: “ fashion” 
that is over their heads. They spend their lives sighing to be 
admitted into those choice enclosures, and are at last happy 


owhere, it must be confessed, does this 
upas of false “ gentility,” this aping at selectness and “ fash- 
ion,” spread its branches so wide and do such mischief as in 
this pleasant community. In no city are there such sacrifices 
made to the Juggernaut Fashion, or is that pelican in a frock- 
coat—the Dublin father—so handsomely drained of his blood 
by his “fashionable” family. And he opens bis veins, it 
must be said, cheerfully. On every side we can see the “ slav- 
ing’ barrister and the “slaving” doctor sitting up of nights, 
rising by candlelight, and with infinite pain scrapes together, 
out of fees ill paid and faithlessly promised, his thousand a 
year or so, while mamma and the lovely Eliza ar+ prancing 
it down the square, or plunging up to Madame Mantalini’s, 
or napping out their fifth or sixth “steet dinner,” or writing 
“ kerds” for the third ball. Madame Mantalini already holds 
bills of papa’s for a very large amount, and presently will be 
pressing. By-and-by the poor pelican dies a little sudderly, 
and very awkwardly too, perhaps only the day before the 
festival to which the tommander of the forces had been got 
to come; and then we have whispers and shrugs, and a wail 
of sympathy—" Very bad that of poor Dawson Dowdall! I 
hear not a sixpence for the creditors. Mantalini has his bill 


the Irish Academy of Music, which has aiways a kind of| fF eight hundred.”—70 le continued. 
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OUT AND ABOUT; IN DERBYSHIRE. 


Haddon Hall, although it has remnants of Norman work, 
and a gredt hall and a gatehouse of the fourteenth century, is 
mainly a Tudor building. When the general feeding of lord 





It was truly an amateur performance, and was as pretty to|and retainers together in the dining-hall had ceased, and a 
Now in the Irish capital—and this 
may be quoted as an instance of kindred in Celtic nations— ‘ ; 
precisely the same thing may be seen, and at two concerts of | chattels, indeed, they had been—even saleable); and dined in 
this Irish aot a there = and ge of rank and 
crated by immemori e. The deputy king has his tenths, | beauty—ladies who have been dancing the night before at 
: ~ ong oe oat pean Lady Mary Kilshandra’s, in Merrion Square—are to be seen I 
seated side by side, and with a strange indifference to the' the King of the Peak, and shows in a panel near the fireplace 


private dining-room formed part of the necessary accommo- 
dation, the labourers were ceasing to be serfs (little better than 


their own cottages. ‘ 
The dining-room at Haddon was fitted up by that Sir 
George Vernon who, from his style of living, got to be called 
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the year in which this was done, namely, 1545. Sir George 
himself died in 1567. Beside the date, the carving shows, 
with many coats of arms, his initials joined by a love-knot 
with those of his wife ; the half-unwise exhortation— 
DRED GOD AND HONOUR THE KING; 

and, in the oriel, portraits in low relief of Henry VIL, his 
queen, and the jester Will Somers; in order, perhaps, to com- 
memorate the circumstance that Prince Arthur, the first son 
of Henry VIL. had often visited Haddon. The ome in 
this room is altogether interesting; notice especially three 
panels of interlaced or knot work very ingeniously designed 
and pleasing in result. 

A buttery-hatch, with shelf to receive the dishes, will be 
seen, near the window, opening into the leading to 
the kitchen. The panelled ceiling—the room is low—was 
originally painted, and has been murderously ‘chipped all 
over, with the intention that plaster might be applied. The 
carved shields under the ceiling show the of the 
Avenells, Pipes Pierreponts, oad Vernoas, but not those of 
the Manners’. The latter, now its owners, were brought into 
the a the daughter of this Sir George, the beautiful 
Dorothy Vernon, who, a ergs to the story, ran away from 
the Hall, during high festival, with Sir John Manners, son of 
the then Earl of Rutland. In [the ball-room or gallery, a re- 
markable apartment, 1094 ft. long and 18 ft. wide, with three 
large bays in its length, and which was fitted up later, say 
1589, we get the crest of Manners, a peacock, The 
panelled plaster ceiling and the carved panelling, Corinthian 
pilasters, and so on, which decorate it, are well known, through 
the pencil, to many more than those who have paced its floor 
and contrasted the now deserted aspect of the place with past 
scenes of antique pageantry and revelry. ‘‘ Man plods his way 
through thorns to ashes,” says Byron: some of the race, 
however, contrive to reach that goal by paths strewn with 
rose-leaves. 

The floor of the Long Gallery shows some noble oak 
boards ; tradition says, all out of one tree. The plank in the 
centre is the widest ; those on each side get gradually nar- 
rower. Wonderfully flat and straight and sound that floor 
is. There are some pictures in this apartment and a few 
elsewhere, mostly of little value, but including amongst them 
two or three, at any rate, that deserve more care than they 
have lately received: they are fast going to ruin. The Duke 
should get some competent man to look to them at once. 
The State bedroom, with its coarse and ugly relief over the 
fireplace, representing Orpheus and the Beasts, has a very 
lar, oriel, in which, by the way, stands a handsome old 
looking-glass mounted in brass and tortoiseshell, and is hung 
with Gobelins tapestry. A large quantity of tapestry jof 
various sorts will be found in other of theapartments. When 
the custom of painting the walls of rooms declined in Eng- 
land, in the fourteenth century, tapestry got to be used ; Arras 
became celebrated for its fabric, and large quantities of it 

were brought over. Much, too, was made in our own coun- 
try; and everywhere— 


“Clothes of gold and arras were hang’d in the hall, 
Depaynted with pyctures and hystoryes many folde.” 


The amount of money spent on these fever ay was enor- 
mous, and our merchants made large fortunes by dealing in 
them. Three entries alone, from the wardrobe accounts of 
Henry VIL., — by Mr. Parker, show an expenditure on 
such stuffs of sums equivalent, ;in the regate, to about 
£12,000 of our money. After the reign of that king the use 
of it declined, and we get sometimes stamped leather in its 
lace, and oftener wainscoting. The latter, it may be remem- 
Coed, when it shows an imitation of a piece of linen folded, 
the “linen panel,” as it is called, may usually be taken as 
belonging to the succeeding reign, the time of Henry VIII. 

Getting on to the upper terrace, the well-known flight of 
steps, loved of artists, leading to the balustraded enclosure 
known as Dorothy Vernon’s Walk is seen. This flight of 
steps—there are twenty-six of them—is seldom painted 
to look so lofty as it is. The “ Walk” to which it leads, 
shadowed as it is by ancient trees, and commanding a beau- 
tifal view of the house, and, in one part, of the adjacent coun- 
try, is a charming one, full of poetic influence. A stroll here 
by moonlight would be a thing to remember. For a more 
extensive view, the Eagle Tower, one of the more ancient 
portions of the pile, must be ascended (in going up, notice 
some of the guard-rooms and the arrangement on the stair- 
case used by the old archers to string their bows), and when 
on the top a lovely prospect is seen, including ‘the Val- 
ley of the Wye, masses of trees, and here and there old 
houses— 

“ Stone porch, with ancient coat and crest, 
And English gables English ivy-drest.’’ 

Chatsworth is close by. Let us go there next, prepared, 
let it be, fora different scene. Haddon preserves the past, 
Chatsworth speaks chiefly of the present. The estate was 
purchased in the sixteenth century by Sir William Cavendish, 
the then husband of the after Countess of Shrewsbury. She 
completed a mansion here, which Sir William at her instiga- 
tion had begun. This, however, wherein Mi Queen of 
Scots was detained, has disappeared, and the whole history 
of the present house and grounds is told by an inscription in 
the hall that says —— founded in the “ year of liberty” 
1688 (the year of the Revolution, in which the Earl of Devon- 

ire, afterwards the firat duke, had chief share), were entered 
upon by William, sixth duke, in 1811, and completed by him 
in the — of his sorrow (anno meroris eui: the year in 
which his niece, the wife of the present duke, died), 1840. 

Chatsworth—shades of Talman, Wyatville, and Paxton, 
forgive us |—is an overpraised place, and yet one of the finest 

idences in the kingdom. Approaching it through the 
Park from the Haddon end, the visitor descends upon the 
house, so that its chimney-pots come first, which is not ad- 
vantageous, and the lines of the building show straight, square, 
and uninteresting. It is the result of an enormous expendi- 
ture, and includes an immense assemblage of costly works ; 
nevertheless, we repeat the belief that it has been overpraised 
and so must now disappoint many. The way in which visi- 
tors are shuffled through it by a young woman or two who 
really know nothing about it, has something to do with this 
feeling, and might be remedied. This is not the \case in the 
ens, where the guides shows all necessary intelligence ; 

jut there the artificiality apparent, the Crystal-Palacy charac- 
ter, 80 to speak, is unsatisfactory, spite of many beauties, We 
do not use the term in any degree as depreciatory of the mar- 
vellous and beautiful creation at Sydenham, the wth of a 
dozen years; but at an hereditary seat, world ous, one 
does not look to find ee rock-work, and a manufactured 
rocking-stone. The waterfall is an ugly abomination ; but 
the loity Victoria Jet, throwing water 267 feet into the air, 
Soy Coot aguas it and give a good balance on the right 


There are some fine ictures scattered about, but in the 













































































































































































































































———__ 
tied Donna Maria da Gloria, and shared with her for a few 
sbort months the throne of Portugal. His second son Maxi 
milian, married the Grand Du . His 
daughter Josephine married Kin 4 
daughter Amelia was the second wife of Dom Pedro, Emperor 
of Brazil. His ongee Theodolinda did not make as 
ones as either of her sisters: she married Count Willian 
ty) mberg. . 

The children of Maximilian, Duke of Leuchtenberg Te- 
ceived from their grandiather the Emperor Nicholas, the 
name of Romanowski and the title of “ mperial Highness” 
One of them, the Princess Mary, is married to Duke William 
of Baden. The second daughter, the Princess Eugénie, hag 
been spoken of, probably without sufficient authority, as like. 
ly to be married to Prince Humbert of Italy. It will be re. 
membered that the eldest son, Nicholas, has been put forwarg 
from time to time, by the Russian party in the Principalities 
as a candidate for the throne of Roumania.§If the interests of 
nations did not class with those of families, the claims of 
candidate who is at once the nephew of the Emperor Alex. 
ander II. and the cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III., would 
seem to be irresistible. Queen Josephine, Dowager of Sweden 
is still alive. Her eldest son, Charles XV., is the reigning 
king. It is considered very — that his only child, the 
Princess Louisa, now in her fifteenth year, will me the 
wife of the Crown Prince Frederick of Denmark. Thug 
then, when the Crown of the First Napoleon has come, not 
to a descendant of his own, but to the grandson of his dis. 
carded wife, his great dson sits at the same time on the 
throne of Sweden, and the connection of her descendants with 
—_-. the great and little royalties of Europe is extending 
every day. 

But it Ges not merely in the person of her own children 
that Josephine made the Beauharnais family illustrious. Two 


teresting. One of the most noted works in the gallery is that 
cay Bw consecration of a bishop, believed to be 
Thomas a ket, and attributed to John Van Eyck, the co- 
founder, with his brother Hubert, of the art of oil painting. 
This picture is a puzzle. It is signed thus, at the base of the 
stone archway represented as enclosing the group—“ Johes-de- 
Eyck - fecit +ano- MOCOU.ZI-30° - Octobris,” and is the earliest 
joa known bearing the painter’s rame. It is, however, 80 
nferior in some respects to other works of the same period, 
that, but for this scarcely questionable signature, and the fact 
that many of the heads have evidently been repaired and re- 

nted so as to account for some of the inferiority, we should 
esitate to accept it as the work of John Van Eyck or of that 
date. Some of the robes are, forall that, ban pany A painted. 
There is a Wheel of Fortune picture marked with the double 
H of Holbein, and dated 1533, and, with this exception, we did 
not happen to find another picture in the gallery attributed to 
this painter which we are willing to accept as his work. The 
Hall and chapel contain some of the best work by Verrio we 
have ever seen. The maidens who show visitors the house, 
or, rather assist in getting them out of it as quickly as possi- 
ble, point to a painting (on the back of one of the doors) of a 
fiddle hanging on a hook as Verrio’s chef-d'euore ; but there 
is no occasion to believe them. In the chapel just now al- 
luded to, and in many of the rooms, will be found some super- 
eminently good wood carvings of flowers and animals, gene- 
rally attributed to Grinling Gibbons, but which are for the 
most part the work of Samuel Watson and his associates. 
Watson, a Derbyshire man, was buried at Heanor, and has a 
monument, according to Black’s “ Guide,” thus inscribed :— 
** Watson has gone, whose skilful art display’d, 

To the very life whatever nature made: 

View but his wondrous works at Chatsworth Hall, 

Which are so gazed at, and admired by all, 
























































































You'll say ’tis pity he should hidden lie, orphan girls of the name, nieces of her first husband and 
And nothing said to revive his memory.” cousins of Eugene and Hortense, were a by her. One 
The dining-room has some good family portraits by Van-| of them married the Grand Duke Charles of Baden ; the other 


married the Comte de Lavalette, to whose romantic escape 
from prison, after the Hundred Days, her devoted affection 
lent such effectual aid. Her son, the Marquis de Lavalette, 
is now Minister of the Interior in France, in which position, 
however, he makes it very apparent that the lessons of adver. 
sity which the history of his parents ought to teach have been 
lost upon him. The Grand Duchess a of Baden kad 
two daughters ; the elder of them, the Princess Josephine, ig 
the wife of the Prince of Hohenzollern. Her eldest daughter, 
the Princess Stephanie, was married to the late Dom Pedro 
V., King of Portugal, whose untimely death was hastened by 

rief at hers, The eldest son of the Princess of Hohenzollern, 

rince Leopold, is married to the younger sister of the King 
of Portugal, the Princess Antonia. Her second son, Prince 
Charles, has just been elected, by universal suffrage, Hoapo. 
dar of Roumania. This is no small promotion—supposing it 
to take effect—for a young officer of Prussian dragoons. The 
Princess Mary of en, younger daughter of the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie, married the late Duke of Hamilton, and 
is the mother of the present duke. She ranks as a member of 
the Imperial family of France. 

It will be seen, from our rapid summary, that the Beau- 
harnais family has become one of the greatest marrying 
families in Europe. Once it was sung of the House of 
Hapsburg :— 

“ Bella gerent alii; tu, felix Austria, nube; 
Nam qua Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus,” 
Lut in the matrimonial race the House of Coburg has in re- 
cent times outstripped the House of Hapsburg, and the House 
of Beauharnais treads close on the heels of the House of Co- 
burg. Many of the proudest names in Europe are borne by 
the descendants of one who was the daughter of a West In- 
dian planter, and no more, some eighty years ago.—London 


dyck and Gerard Honthorst,fand two chimney-pieces, with 
life-size figures of Bacchantes, higher than the shelf, by Pro- 
fessor Westmacott and Sievier. The south gallery has a 
grand collection of drawings by Raffaelle, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Leonardo da Vinci, Holbein, Albert Durer, Giulio 
Romano, and many other of the wonderful fellows of old 
time: these are now arranged in schools. In the shape of 
sculpture, too, there are some charming things, especially b: 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, not grand but graceful. Canova’s 
statue of Napoleon’s mother, inscribed with what designates 
her “the unhappy mother of the greatest son,” is one of the 
best of his works. Scattered amongst the sculpture, too, are 
exquisite specimens of Derbyshire and other marbles, and 
the largest vase of Blue John, the well-known fluor spar, that 
has ever been worked. This brilliant spar, only to be found 
in this county, and in one cavern, gets its title of fluor from its 
fusibility ; but why it was christened Blue John, any more 
than why zinc ore is called Black Jack, deponent knoweth 
not. William Talman was the architect, if not the builder, of 
the earlier portion of Chatsworth, and in 1692 Sir Christopher 
Wren ap to have reported on the works. The west 
front was finished by Talman in 1706. The great northern 
wing, extending 385 ft., was built under the direction of Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville. There is much to praise—much to admire 
—at Chatsworth, a princely house in a park eleven miles 
round. Nevertheless, and perhaps without due regard to 
the punning motto of the Cavendishes, to be found in more 
than one place in the building “ Covendo tutus,” safe by cau- 
tion, we maintain the opinion that Chatsworth is overpraised. 
With which dash of heresy we stop short.—Builder. 





THE DESCENDANTS OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. 


When the beautiful Creole, Rose Joséphe Tascher de la 
Pagéne, afterwards better known as the Empress Josephine, 
was a young girl in her West Indian home, it is said that one 
day she had her fortune told by an Obeah woman, who pre- 
dicted that she and her descendants should sit on thrones. 
Such a fortune seemed far enough off at the time, and seemed 
even further off at a later period, when she was the widow ot 
the Vicomte de Beauharnais, and stood in a relation which we 
had better not try to define towards the Director (some time 
the dancing-master) Barras. About this time we find her in 
the train of Madame Tallien, “intent,” as Mr. Carlyle says, 
“ to blandish down the grimness of Republican austerity, and 
recivilize mankind.’”’ And by-and-by comes to these reunions 
“ that little bronzed-complexioned artillery officer of Toulon, 
home from the Italian wars. Grim enough—of lean, almost 
cruel aspect; for he has been in trouble, in ill-health; also in 
ill-favour, as a man promoted, deservingly or not, by the 
Terrorists and Robespierre, Junior. But does not Barras 
know him? Will not Barras speak a word for him? Yes— 
if at any time it will serve Barras so to do. Somewhat for- 
lorn of fortune for the present, stands that artillery officer ; 
looks, with those deep earnest eyes of his, into a future as 
waste as the most. Taciturn; yet with the strongest utter- 
ances in him if you awaken him, which smite home, like light 
or lightning ;—on the whole, rather dangerous! A ‘dis- 
social’ man? Dissocial enough; a natural terror and horror 
to all phantasms, being himself of the genus reality! He 
stands here, without work or outlook, in this forsaken man- 
ner ;—glances nevertheless, it would seem, at the kind glance 
of Josephine Beauharnais; and, for the rest, with severe 
— with open eyes, and closed lips, waits what will 
ie.” 

Madame Beauharnais soon became Madame Bonaparte, 
and not long after the Obeah woman’s prophecy began to be 
fulfilled. An evening contemporary, whose toned paper and 
archaic type convey to the world of the more enlightened a 
great variety of misinformation, stated some time ago, in an 
article on the Marriage Laws, that Napoleon was a bigamist 
when he was crowned by Pius VII. But every one who is 
not absolutely ignorant of modern history is aware that Na- 
poleon had no wife but Josephine at the time of his corona- 
tion. Rome, in fact, never acknowledged the validity of his 
subsequent marriage with Maria Louisa. It would seem that 
the Obeah woman’s prophecy had made some impression not 
only on Josephine’s mind but also on Napoleon’s ; for it is 
recorded that she said to him at one time, when the project 
of divorce had reached her ears, ‘‘ Remember, Bonaparte, that 
it isto my descendants the thrones have been promised.” 
However this may be, it is certain at least that the King of 
Rome (whom Bonapartists call Napoleon IL.) died Duke of 
Reichstadt. Josephine’s daughter Hortense, on the other 
hand, became Queen of Holland, and mother of the present 
Emperor of the French. Josephine’s son, Eugene Beauharnais, 
did not attain any higher dignity than that of Viceroy of 
Italy, but he married a daughter of the King of Bavaria, and 
assumed, after Napoleon’s downfall, the title of Duke of 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF REALMS. 


What will the conference do? What will it try todo? 
What ought it not to attempt to do? These are questions 
that be ary and variously shape themselves in men’s minds; 
and which it is not for the general peace or weal to leave un- 
answered. Diplomacy, usually sanguine, does not just now 
venture to promise much. It feels bound to make a show of 
effort to prevent war, and it holds out a hope, that at heart it 
scarcely feels, of being able by dint of mutual coaxing and 
wheedling to allay the appetite for ey and to 
dissuade ambition from its p ut when the day of 
full-dress plausibility is done, and in its dressing-gown and 
slippers diplomacy chats confidentially over the chances of 
the morrow, little expectation is discoverable that a pacific 
solution will really have been found for the riddle of conflict- 
ing claims and aims. If dog would not worry cat, and cat 
would not hunt rat, and rat would not steal malt, none of the 
other well-known consequences of the nursery tale would 
follow. But if Italy will have Venetia, and Prussia will have 
the Elbe Duchies, and if France lusts after Sardinia and Saar- 
bruck—what magic or enchantment can Lord Cowley and 
Baron Budberg devise, with or without the aid of the respec- 
tive chiefs in London and St. Petersburg, that holds out any 
real promise of tranquillization? To mesmerize three armed 
horsemen, with foot in stirrup and glittering lance in rest, is 
a job worthy of any political spiritualist, if he can accomplish 
it; but who, except spiritualists themselves, believe that such 
@ feat can be accomplished ? E 

Our second question is one that appertains to the region of 
the probable rather than of the merely speculative. When 
half-a-dozen political dignitaries of high degree are assembled 
in conference round a green table, we know that they are 
sure to have at least one idea in common, namely, that of & 
strong natural reluctance to separating after three weeks’ con- 
sultation, re énfecta. However impracticable the problem set 
them to work out, they are loth to confess that they have fail- 
ed in their undertaking. The world, as they well know, 
judges oftenest by the event ; and the world has in one sense 
a right to say that if a number of experienced and accom- 
plished political opus consent to undertake a given task, 
they are not entitled when they fail to turn round and plead 
its impossibility. If impossibility there be, they ought to have 
seen that beforehand; and if impossibility there be not, they 
cannot avoid the reproach of ill-success, or still the murmurs 
of disappointment. And sooner than incur this reproach, We 
know by experience that there are few devices and alterna- 
tives which our. civil strategists will not resort to before re 
turning home. If they cannot put together the dissected map 
one way, ef will try and put it together some other way; 
and they will turn the smaller pieces upside down and > 
deavour by squeezing to make them fit, regardless at times . 
the too legible remonstrance on the face of them against suc 
arbitrary transposition. It was but the other day that we 
saw & scheme — by anticipation of territorlal redis‘!- 





badly lighted picture- proper the majority are unin- 








bution, wherein France was to appropriate certain [poorer 


Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstadt. His eldest son mar-| of Belgium, while Belgium was to be compensated by 
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on the left bank of the Rhine. In point of fact there| gards this Province, and I venture to express the confident ex- 
end to the cutting and the carving which diplomacy | pectation that the next Parliament which will be held within] ment to Mr. Bouverie’s motion. 

gid attempt if allowed to have its way. We know what | these walls will not be confined to an assembly of the Represen-| Captain HayTer moved a resolution, committing the House 

gone by the Cop of Vienna, by the Treaty of Villa-|tatives of Canada, but will embrace those of all the colonies of | to the opinion that the system of grouping proposed in the 
wes and by the Convention of Gastein ; and nobody can | British North America. I am happy to be able to congratulate | present Bill for the Redistribution of Seats is neither conve- 
feel what farther choppings and changes of »similar kind | you on the general prosperity which pervades all classes of the| nient nor equitable, and that the scheme of Her Majesty’s Go- 
be ted. herever two or three high diplomatists | community in the Province, and I pray that your councils may|vernment is otherwise not sufficiently matured to form the 
jn Conference gathered together there is the spirit of in-| be guided by Divine Providence to secure that which is the true} basis of a satisfac’ measure. He objected in the outset to 
teroational spoliation in the midst of them. Proviuces are | end of all government, the moral and material advancement of | the redistribution scheme, because it only dealt with boroughs 
cards of ascertainable and assignable values, to be played the great body of the people. of 8,000 and under, because it left untouched the uneatran- 
nst the other; and no more compunction is felt about chised towns, and because it would fail to settle the question 
g a smaller one to secure a greater than there is in on « satisfactory basis. 

growing away a small trump at whist to briug down your Mr. Locke made an amusing speech in condemnation of the 

siversary’s Queen or Knave. In Russia, before the aboli- system of small boroughs. 
tion of serfhood, and in Georgia, before the abolition of Mr. DisRaELI pointed out that, owing to the curious man- 
slavery, estates were exchanged occasionally as well as ner in which these measures had been brought forward, the 
gold, there being no more objection to the one proceeding House had never had an ay before of discassing the 
than to the er. The labouring population that went Government scheme as a whole, and as no answer had yet 
with the estate had no political existence, and was held to been given by the Government to the speeches in which the 
pave DO moral claim to consideration. The same logic, amendment had been moved, he advised the House in a ban- 
and the same we .¢ —— = = L~ ped _ Mang og. tone to adjourn pam debate —— Thursday, to givethem 

was unanimo asse. and enforced at the Con- ‘ ; 7 the advantage of two days’ consideration and reflection. 

gress of Vienna. We are fond of vaunting that we have og eens nee Se Came wo one ae he| 4B snimated discussion followed on this point of adjourn- 
fade long headway in international ethics since then; but| » 4 teceived no information from = Poni “ Oftive in the| ment, in the course of which Sir G. Grey charged Captain 
what if it shall turn out that the basis of the impending Con- course of the day, replied that the Govesumana-ietin cartes Hayter with having altered his motion so as to change the 
ference at Paris involves the selisame assumed right to a re- y, rep issue, and Sir H. Cairns imputed to the Government a desire 
distribution by the great Powers of territories whose popu- to stifle discussion. Mr. B. Cochrane and Mr. Earle declined 
jstions have not been, and are not to be, consulted in the to postpone their motions, and the debate was ultimately 

adjourned until Thursday. 

The adjourned debate on the 3lston the Reform Bills was 
Bill, resumed by Mr. GoLpsmrp, who argued chiefly against the prin- 

Mr. Husparp moved as an amendment :—“ That it is inex- | ciple on which the Government had selected boroughs for group- 
dient to retain, as part of the Inland Revenue for the service | ing, illustrating his objections by examples, but relying chiefly 
on the group in which his own borough, Honiton, is included. 
He recommended that all boroughs under 8,000 should be 
grouped; that boroughs between 8,000 and 10,000 should only 
have one member, and that all constituencies above 10,000, 
whether single boroughs or groups, should have two mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Goscuen replied that wherever the line was fixed there 
must be anomalies, and he explained that the Government had 
drawn the line just where they thought it would be sanctioned 
by Parliament, and that was the consideration on which they 
had chiefly acted. He defended the practival working of the 
line drawn in the Bill, and, in answer to an argument of Mr. 
Goldsmid, asked why a group of 15,000 should have two mem- 
bers, while single boroughs of 40,000 aud 50,000 had only one 
member. He remarked on the singular fact that the objections 
to the scheme proceeded entirely from members for boroughs 


: which might fairly have expected to be extinguished, instead of 
duced on a former occasion from the probable exhaustion of being merely grouped, taunted the Opposition with shrinking 


our coal supplies, he pointed out that terminable annuities from the proposal of any amendment raising a question of prin- 


ciple, and appealed to the Liberal party not to permit this great 
“| scheme of enfranchisement to be thwarted by an opposition 
which was based entirely on local interests. The amendment, he 
declared, would be fatal to the Bill, for the Government could 
not accept a resolution which stigmatized their scheme as incon- 
venient, inequitable, andgimmature. rol 

Sir J. Paxieron admitted that it was desirable to settle this 
question, but maintained thatit was impossible to accept the 
precipitate and immature settlement now offered. If the Govern- 
ment had dispassionately considered the statistics they had called 
for, and had annouuced their intention to come forward with a 
well matured scheme next Session, the Conservative party would 
have given them their best assistance. 


























































House, could not be put, as {proposed, by way of an amend- 
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Kauperial Parliament. 


In the House of Commons on the 24th ult., after the Whit- 
suntide recess, 

Mr. DisrakE.t asked whether the Government had accepted 
the invitation to attend a Conference of the Euro Powers 
at Paris, and whether there was any truth in the statement 
contained in a semi-official foreign journal that the conditions 
of agreement were to be sought in territorial compensation 
to Austria, Prussia, and Italy, and that the difficulty was to 


desires, but no very sanguine hope as yet—had accepted the 
invitation to a Congress, thinking it their duty not to pass 
over this chance of preventing calamities which but for this 
opening would impend over a great part of Europe. 


matter? 
And this brings us to the third question— What ought the| "On the second reading of the Customs and Inland Revenue 


ntatives of England to abstain from attempting to do? 
‘eshall not enter into the inquiry whether, as disinterested 
and advisers, po ey ee epee not — like) pe 
to moderate than to stimulate feve aspirations, and to al- of the year the present Duty on Fire and Marine Insurances, 
leviate ove so sapene S a py byy od which are unjust in their incidence on property and inj urious 
{f00) One cng drawn into participation in any such transac. |*° the national industry.” In supporting his resolution he 
country object to En ppnd’s ons bein hee her war of first adverted to the proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
tions. ne or quesentes of any such bill of sale if pm ag chequer for the reduction of the Debt, contending that, 
tabitants of Venetia desire to be united with their brethren in | ‘tough our Debt might seem large in amount when compared 
bardy and Romagna, far be it from us to say a word or with that of other countrics, it was small when our resources 
Lom bend to prevent the realization of their desires: far be and income were taken into consideration; and in expatiat- 
na us to breathe a sinister syllable in the ear of the Ital- | 2%," this point he mentioned that, while our income was 
ian Government dissuasive of its offering to unbar the gate Pe en nee ae = Debt a Ln arg gr ‘ 
which would set Venetia free. Upon the head of the King} 30 ".04 the Bill a el teal eta 
of Italy and his advisers the responsibility must and ought to ies nt op ere oo canine 
rest of judging whether the hour is come for delivering] ...4 reading of the Terminabl rem "Bill. enters by ae 
nice, or whether the attempt ought to be further post-| OD reading of the *erminadle Annuities bill, entered into @ 
Venice, minute and elaborate explanation of its provisions. After 


In 1858 we rejected with lofty sirs of virtue the some remarks explanatory of the scope of his arguments de- 


pl invitation of Czar Nicholas to partition the domin- 
jons of the Sultan, not because the allotment would have 
ven to us an inadequate share of the spoil, but because the 
eo of the country revolted at the magnitude of the crime 


on statistical measurement. The acreage or head of human 
cattle upon & given territory is not a question open to discus- 
sion by England or by her representatives. To go to war to 
prevent every act of usurpation or violence others may medi- 
tate is certainly not our duty; in this sense we are not our 
brother’s keeper. But neither are we free to help to overbear 
the reluctance or remoustrance of a defenceless communit 

which has not been consulted as to its fate, and which the sel- 
fishness of rival empires may conspire to transfer.— Zzaminer. 

———_@——————— 


LORD MONCK’S SPEECH. 


The following extracts are from the epeech of his Excellency 
the Governor-General on the opening of the Canadian Parlia- 


had dealt with the Debt in former years. The process of 
this Bill, he explained, would be twofold. Under operation 
A, £24,000,000 of the savings-bank stock was to be converted 
into annuities terminable in 1885, the annual charge of which 
would be $1,725,000; but as the present charge of this stock 
was £720,000, the additional charge would simply be £1,005,000. 
The Commissioners of the National Debt were now bound 
to invest their spare dividends in public stocks, and under 
this Bill power would be taken to convert a portion of this 
annuity of £1,725,000 into another set of annui- 


ties terminable in 1905, and this constituted opera-| Mr. Mr gave some explanation ef passages quoted by Sir J. 
tion B. The annual charge of these operations he| pakington A others, = of which sdlesion i “ Conenvatioe 
stated thus :—Operation A would create an annuity of £1,-| stupidity” created great laughter, and Mr. Scovrrie.p argued 
725,000, but as the present charge on the £24,000,000 of Debt | that the system of grouping would lead to frequent contests and 
ment on the 8th inst., at Ottawa. — Lg ma —y as wap teas Boe oe ee ys — -o increased expenditure, and criticized the manner in which the 
ee . ank fell in next year, the additional charge would on v t h ndled the question and neoncili 
Hmowrable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council. £420,000. Under Operation B the largest amount of annuity | gine in which y bey seliall tes Wiesee, equation Grouk 
GENTLEMEN OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY : I am happy | which could be created in 1885 would be £3,170,000 - Lord Palmerston’s happy knack of converting enemies into 
again to avail myself of your advice in carrying on the Govern-| it was very improbable that limit would be reached), but by | friends. 
ment, aod I trust that you will find in the magnificent buildings | that time stock representing an annuity of £1,875,000 would} Mr. Baxrer expressed his belief that at this period of the Ses- 
‘erected in the city chosen by Her Majesty as the seat of Govern-| have been cancelled, so that, including the charge of £420,000 | sion, as the House could not be @xpected to sit through the au- 
ment, increased facilities for the dispatch of public business,| under Operation A, the total annual charge entailed by both | tumn without a greater pressure from without, there was little 
while they will prove adequate to the great future of this coun-| operations would amount to £1,715,000. But in 1885 £1,725,-| probability of the Bill passing this year without the assistance of 
try. Immediately after the termination of the last Session of | 000 annuities and £680,000 of what was called Sir G. Lewis’s| the Conservative party, and they, it was evident, had determined 
Parliament, I convened, by instructions from the Secretary of| annuities—in all £2.405,000—would fall in, which, set against | to follow their traditional policy and oppose it uncompromisingly. 
State for the Colonies, a Council of Trade including representa-| an increase of £1,715,000, showed a total decreased charge of | He consoled himself, however, by the reflection that the result of 
tives from the different provinces of British North America. I| £690,000. He denied that anything like a revival of the prin-| this mistaken policy must be a more Radical measure. 
have directed the proceedings of this body to be laid before you. | ciple of a sinking fund was involved in this scheme, and after} Mr, Lows (who was loudly cheered on rising) repeated his old 
Isball direct to be laid before you the papers relating to the| examining at considerable length the various objections to| complaint that the Bill had been introduced without any expla- 
termination of the Reeiprocity Treaty with the United States of} terminable annuities, he showed that as these annuities were | nation of its principle, and proceeded, as he said, in his old 
America, and"to the negotiations on the subject of our commer-| to be taken solely by the trustees of the savings-banks they | fashion, to “ puzzle it out” for himself. He divided his remarks 
cal relations with that country. It has now become still more | would be free from the inconveniences and drawbacks of ter- | on the Bill under two heads—the grouping of boroughs and the 
imperative to open, by an extension of the trade of the country| minable annuities which were placed in the open market. addition of a third member to certain constituencies, Grouping, 
with other nations, new markets for the varied products of our| Mr. Latna, while concurring in the proposal to devote half | he remarked, was a pretty word, but in this case it had an un- 
industry. . 5 this year’s surplus to the reduction of Debt, objected to a| pleasant meaning; it resulted in disfranchising integers, and re- 
I deplore the loss of life and the sufferings which have been| scheme which committed us to a particular policy for 40| placing them by exceedingly vulgar fractions ; and in answering 
entailed upon the = body of the Canadian Volunteers in| years to come. Since the great war, he asserted, we had re- | the question, why are the small boroughs to be disfranchised, he 
the engagement which took place in repelling so promptly the| duced our Debt by about 20 per cent., while our resources | read some passages from Lord Russell's last book in their praise, 
invaders who attacked the country; and I feel assured that! had increased five-fold; and, having discussed Mr. Gladstone’s| from which he proved that this particular proposition was in- 
you will not omit to alleviate, as far as may be in your power,| argument derived from the exhaustion of coal, he prouounced | equitable, and likely to lead to injurious results. Passing to the 
the miseries so wantonly inflicted on many families. But while| the contingency to be too remote to be taken into considera- | next head—the addition of the third member, which he charac- 
I grieve for their individual loss, 1 must congratulate the coun- tion, at the same time maintaining that it would be more | terized as the first step to equal electoral districts, he argued that, 
tty that the first note of danger has shown that Canada possesses | effectually provided for by the accumulation of wealth than | taking the operation of the two Bills together, the offer of 26 ad- 
in her Volunteers a body of men ready to peril their lives in de-| by the reduction of debt. He examined our fiscal system in | ditional members to the counties was no boon to the rural in- 
fense of their Queen and country. The entire or have been | detail, pointing out objectional taxes, such as the sugar, tea,| terest, pointing out that all the counties selected were mere 
thoroughly aroused by recent occurrences ; and it must now be | malt, locomotive, and insurance duties, which might advan- | groups of towns. Amid loud cheers from the Opposition he de- 
appareut to all, that the whole resources of the country, both in| taseously be reduced, and, in contrasting the claims of pos-| clared that, while the result of the Bill would be to stimulate the 
men and means, will at any moment be cheerfully given in re-| terity with those of the present, he indicated various under- | tendencies of modern society to uniformity and democracy, Mr. 
Pelling any invasion of their homes. In the measures of defen# | takings bearing on the improvement of the working classes | Gladstone’s object was to take away as much power as possible 
ch I have been called upon to take, I have received the un-| and the promotion of science and art to which surplus taxa- | from the land, although in proposing his Terminable Annuities he 
remitting support of the Lieut.-Gen. Commanding, and of Admi-| tion might be properly applied. In place of this insidious | had warned the country gentlemen that ultimately the burden of 
ral Sir James Hope. It is also a source of unfeigned pleasure scheme, he preferred that a proposal should be made each | the Debt would rest on the land. Turning to the Franchise Bill, 
to me to acknowledge the gallant devotion displayed by the offi- year to devote a certain portion of taxation, according to our| he examined the grounds on which it was advocated by Mr. 
cers and men of Her Majesty’s Military and Naval forces in Ca- resources, to the reduction of Debt. 2 Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and the Attorney-General, contending 
Tam happy to be able to state that the President of the) gir Frrznoy KELLY argued at length against the proposal | that they all led to universal suffrage ; and after glancing at the 
United States has issued a Proclamation, declaring that serious| to commit Parliament for 40 years in advance asserting that | prospects of the Bill passing this Session, he maintained that the 
infractions of the laws of that country have been and are being| by 1885 the cost of the operation would amount to close upon | Only reasons against postponing the measure to another Session 
committed, by evil-disposed persons, within the territory and| ¢4 990.000, which, as he showed would have to be paid by | Were the desire for a settlement and the honour of the Govern- 
jurisdiction of the United States, against the British possessions increased taxation . ment, exposing, in @ sarcastic and highly-amusing vein, the fu- 
in North America ; and requiring all officers of his Government Mr. Locke supported the Bill, when it was read a second | tility of both, After expressing his firm conviction that the 
to exert every effort for their repression. I trust that the course time, Mr Cowper undertaking to refer it to a Select Com- | country did not desire any of the objects aimed at by this Bill— 
thus adopted will, ere long, prevent this country from being sub- mittee, with an instruction to consider the expedienc of ex-| Such as giving the Liberal party a long lease of power and the 
jected to further attacks from the citizens of a nation on terms tending it to the country at large af y diminution of the influence of the land—he concluded a vigorous 
of amity with Great Britain. jue 2 and loudly applauded speech by recommending the postpone- 
It has also been necessary for the preservation of law and or- THE REFORM BILL ment of the measure to another year. 
der to adopt a course similar to that taken in the present session ; The Arrorney-GENERAL opposed the resolution, and went into 
of the Imperial Parliament, for the temporary suspension of the} The renewal of the Reform debates, on the 28th, attracted | an elaborate comparison of the expressed opinions of the leaders 
writ of habeas corpus, I invite your immediate consideration of| a larger and more excitable audience than has been present | of the Opposition to show that they were all agreed that the sub- 
these necessary measures. in the House of Commons for some weeks past. ject must be dealt with, but that they differed widely as to the 
=~ position which the great question of the Union of the Pro-} The CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEQuER stated that the Govern- | mode of settling it. The Redistribution scheme, he maintained, 
vinces of North America, has assumed, is now such as to induce} ment would not oppose Mr. Bouverie’s instruction for the fu-| was more in harmony with the theory of the Constitution than 
© expectation that the measure will be shortly carried into| sion of the two Bills into one, and they would be anxious to| Mr. Disraeli’s plan of eliminating the urban element from the 
t, I therefore hope and believe that it will be found practi- | give every facility for the discussion of Captain Hayter’s mo-| counties, and, after asking what would be the consequence if 
nai © during the present session to adopt such proceedings as| tion on the principle of grouping, which went to the root of] this Bill were rejected, he warned the Opposition that it would 
y he necessary for completing the details of the scheme as re-| the Redistribution scheme, but whicb, by the rules of the| be much wiser to accept a Bill which might not in their view be 
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perfect in all its parts than to leave it open for renewed 
tation. 
“Orbe debate was adjourned on the motion of Sir H. Cairns, 


——— 


Tue Evrorgan Concress.—The proposal to hold a Con- 
ference in Pawis has been accepted by all the Powers con- 
cerned, and their foreign secretaries will meet, about the 
second week in June. It is, however, impossible, amidst the 
directly confli statements in various journals, to form 
more than an opinion as to the reserves laid down. Our 
own belief is that the following approximates most nearly to 
the truth:—France has suggested as subjects the Elbe 
Duchies, the security of Italy, and the reform of Germany so 
far as it affects the outer world. England accepts that pro- 
gramme, and Russia. Italy accepts it, with the reserve that 
she will have Venetia, or fight. Prussia accepts, with the 
proviso that German questions must be settled by Germany, 
and Austria, with the pledge that no absolute cession of Ve- 
netia, #.¢., cession without exchange, shall be suggested. The 
Diet is the only other Power represented, and as the 
Diet has twenty-two separate conflicting reserves to make, 
it makes none. 
Mr. Cuaries Kran’s Inpisposrtion.—As will be seen 
from our report of this week’s proceedings in the Theatre and 
Music Hall Licences Committee at the House of Commons, 
the eminent tragedian above-mentioned was examined on 
Monday last. Towards the close of his evidence he was seized 
with temporary indisposition, and was led from the Commit- 
tee Room. (Mr. Kean, whose conscientiousness in the discharge 
of his Professional duties is proverbial, made what must have 
been a very painful effort,and played Cardinal Wolsey the same 
evening. On Tuesday, however, when the audience were assem- 
bled, Mr. Vining came forward, and, reading a certificate from 
Dr. Ferguson, in which it was stated that Mr. Kean was suf- 
fering from palpitation of the heart, and could not possibly 





rform, solicited the indulgence of the public on behalf of 


r. Cathcart. Under these regretful circumstances it was 
granted, and we have much pleasure in chronicling Mr. Cath- 


cart’s success in his arduous venture. He was called for- 


ward and loudly applauded.—Zra. 


vote. He is proud, and will neither quietly submit to humi- 
liation nor tolerate the mutiny of members who were elected 
as his supporters. Above all, he is eminently conscientious, 
and will act upon his sense of duty, cost what it may. And 
if he keep his word and throw power overboard, Lord 
John Russell will have no alternative but to follow the 
example. 

That as the leader of a government, Mr. Gladstone has not 
fulfilled the expectations engendered by his brilliant success 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, is unquestionable. His ma- 
nipulation of the Reform question has been far from judici- 
ous, and in his echo of Mr. Mill’s wail as to the speedy ruin 
of England as a consequence of exhausted coal-fields, he dis- 
played more credulity than would have been predicted upon 
a general estimate of his character. Perhaps on the later 
point the extreme conscientiousness to which we have ad- 
verted, may afford an explanation; for as his great anxiety 
always has been to improve the domestic economy of Britain, 
from which the national debt is inseparable, he may not have 
been indisposed to use an argument made ready to his hands 
in favour of gradually lightening the load which the British 
people are now required to carry. It was an error of judg- 
ment, and an error of fact, as subsequent information has 
proved ; and these are errors which an English parliamentary 
leader cannot afford very often to repeat. In the manage- 
ment of the Reform Bill he has been weaker. Whether 
the Franchise Bill should have preceded the Bill 
for the redistribution of seats is a debateable ques- 
tion, both sides of which admit of much plausible argu- 
ment. But it was exactly the question which should have 
been decided by ministers themselves, either in Council or 
after free conference with their supporters. They failed to do 
either satisfactorily. For, after introducing the Franchise 





Massrs. B. C. BARKSDALE, ‘‘Agency Universal de Libras,” are 


Agents for the ALBIon in the City of Mexico. 


Bill independently, and declaring that it ought to be and 
should be disposed of on its merits, they eventually yielded 
with a bad grace to the demands of the House, and too hastily 
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brought in the second measure. In such a case firmness 
amounting to dictation would have been a more admirable 
ministerial quality than early obstinacy followed by an un- 
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English Politics ; the Government and Reform. 
The latest intelligence leaves little hope for the Reform 


Bills. The discontent of a certain section of the liberals 


works to the advantage of the conservaiives, and the two 
combined seem able to render. the defeat of the measure all 
but a certainty. Ona direct, straightforward division it has 


been shown that an infinitesimal mejority in the House of 


Commons sustain the government upon the reform question; 
and on other topics ministers command a fair working ma. 
jority. But irrelevant issues are raised, now by conservatives 
like Sir R. Knightley, anon by milk-and-water Whigs, like 
Captain Hayter—son of the well-remembered whipper-in of 
the Whig party—and by this method the measure is so over- 
burdened with matters having no proper relation to its de- 
clared object, that it can hardly be expected to endure the 
strain. Thus, an instruction foisting upon the Reform Bill, 
a provision about bribery and corruption has been carried, 
against the government, by a majority of ten; another mo- 
tion is under consideration establishing the educational test 
for the franchise—the test, of all others, leading not directly 
to universal suffrage, yet receiving for the time the support of 
the opposition ; and yet another had been promised when the 
steamer left, aimed at the grouping system which enters into 
the government scheme for a redistribution of seats. In some 
of these motions there is not even a pretence of honesty. They 
serve, however, to bring together the heterogeneous elements 
of opposition, to worry Mr. Gladstone, and to render the pas- 
sage of the Consolidated Bills in their integrity all but impos- 
sible. 


So certain is defeat considered, that the London journals 


are anxiously discussing the course which government should, 


and the course which government probably will pursue after 
the rejection of the measure. Will the Bill be withdrawn 
that ministers may profit by the recess in preparing another 
and more carefully considered measure? Or will they accept 
the verdict of the Commons as a justification for allowing the 
reform question to slumber till a more convenient season ar- 
rives, and meanwhile address themselves to practical de- 
tails of domestic statesmanship, which they have strength to 
mould and manage? Or will they abide literally by Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration and fall with the measure, trusting 
with him to a “ joyful resurrection,” and leaying the conser- 
vatives to grapple with difficulties to which, as the House is 


now composed,; they are manifestly unequal? Or, lastly. 


will they appeal to the country for a revision of the 
parliamentary sentence, and make their own course contin- 
gent upon the result? We may not have long to wait for an 
answer to these queries, each of which expresses the view of 
some particular party, or section of party, as to the proceed- 
ing most seemly and expedient. On all sides, however, it is 
admitted that the answer rests with Mr. Gladstone, who 
though not nominal head of the ministry, is really its master 
mind and its indispensable leader. If he resign the remainder 
must follow. And that he is most likely to prefer resigna- 


tion to the occupancy of a position the whole annoyance o' 


which fal's upon his shoulders, may be inferred from the tone 
of his mind and the controlling qualities of his character. 
The very qualities which have impaired the efficiency of his 
leadership point to his retirement as a corollary of defeat. 
He has shown himself impatient of dictation, and will na- 
turally resent it when it comes in the shape of an adverse 


gracious concession. 





Fenianism ; Its Present in Ireland ; its Future in the U. 8. 
For a time, at any rate, the Fenian organizatign in the 
United States has lost whatever power it ever possessed. 
The failure of the project for the invasion of Canada has been 
followed by despondency and demoralization. Mr. Roberts, 
the President of the fighting section, dictates proclamation 
after proclamation with unabated zeal. According to his 
words, the war is but postponed, not ended, and all the more 
terrible will be the trial when it shall come. But apart from 
Mr. Roberts, the organization has lost its power of speech. 
Even its dlarney is exhausted, as indeed it should be, 
seeing the plight into which it led the motley crowd who 
composed the grand army under Sweeney. The leaders are at 
home in safety, with nothing more formidable than threats 
of prosecution for a violation of the neutrality laws hanging 
over their heads. Their poor dupes are left to reach their 
homes as best they can. And at this moment the whole thing 
is flat and unprofitable. Not even unity has resulted from 
discomfiture. The Robert-Sweeney section, whom we will 
call the men of action, are still at angry variance with the 
Stephen-Mahoney section, who may be described as the 
men of talk. Stephens himself has visited Washington, and 
when last heard of had reached Richmond; but really his 
movements excite no mofe interest than would the wander- 
ings of acommon mountebank. The Roberts men stigma- 
tize him as a spy, and his friends retort in language more em- 
phatic than polite. On neither side is there a visible sign of 
vigorous life: and the little that is left seems likely to be con- 
sumed after the fashion attributed to Kilkenny cats. 

Beyond the Atlantic the agitation has lost its strength al- 
most as completely as here. We should say so with some 
misgiving were there no other evidence than that which 
comes in the old country newspapers; for the disinterested - 
ness of the witnesses might be open to controversy. But 
other evidences are not wanting. The Dublin correspondent of 
the Daily News of this city, has more than once proved him- 
self the best informed writer in regard to Fenianism with 
whom the American public have any acquaintance. He com- 
municated tidings of Stephens’ escape several days before 
others had cognizance of the fact, tna in other instances he 
has given proof of his familiarity with the leaders of tle 
plans of the conspiracy in Ireland. ‘What this writer says 
upon the subject is therefore entitled to credence. And his 
statements are positive and remarkable. In a letter dated 
June 2— published here on the 13th—he portrays 
the Fenian organization in Ireland as “utterly broken 
up,” and in a couple of Bhort sentences he tells its history. 
“ After all,” he writes, “those Fenian ‘B’s’ improved the 
shining hour to very little effect. The lawyers and the inform- 
ers have eaten up all the honey, most of fhe swarm have lost 
their liberty or been compelled to seek fresh fields in Ameri- 
ca, and the few stings they have managed to inflict hurt no- 
body but a couple of informers and policemen.” Stephens’ 
allegation that but forthe split in the organization in the 
United States, the Fenians would long ago have broken into 
insurrection, is met by the same correspondent with a flat 
denial. “It is impossible to forget,” he declares, “that the 
whole organization was broken to pieces here (Dublin) long 
before the split at Union Square was heard of.” So much 
for Fenianism as it is now. But influences of another char- 
acter are at work, which may again make it troublesome, if 
not formidable. 


, 


f 





———————— 
The influences referred to are political. Starved out Of the 
Stephens headquarters, and whipped and persecuted out of 
the Roberts-Sweeney quarters, Fenianism now for the first 
time makes its appearance in Congress. It has had 8 field 
day in the Héuse of Representatives, with half a dozen =, 
bers striving each to outdo the rest in homage to its cq ; 
and finally uniting to refer the subject to the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, whose chairman Pr omis. 
ed an early report thereupon. Of the whole House 
perhaps not a single member really cares a jot Concerning 
Fenianism. . But the raid upon Canada and its Consequences 
afforded pretexts for sundry patriots, some of whom were 
glad of an opportunity to abuse Great Britain, and Others 
of an opportunity to abuse President Johnson. The reso. 
lutions moved on the occasion were many and acrimonious, 
Their general import may be described, briefly, as Censuring 
England for her recognition of the Southern rebels as belli. 
gerents, affirming the right of the Fenians under O'Neil ang 
Sweeney to recognition at the hands of the Washington ay. 
thorities, and denouncing President Johnson for having en. 
forced the neutrality laws. It is not likely that any of these 
resolutions would have passed had it been pressed to 4 
vote; it is equally unlikely that the Foreign Affairs Com. 
mittee will report aught more than an opinion that the Pre. 
sident has done his duty; but the display was none the les 
significant, as a token of tactics to be resorted to by politi- 
cians hungering and thirsting for re-election. 
And herein consists the possible danger of Fenianism jp 


the future. Strangled in Ireland, vanquished in Canada, 
soured and disheartened in the United States, it may yet be. 
come an element in American politics. To render this hypo- 


thesis probable, it is not necessary to find amongst American 
politicians ardent friends of the imaginary republic of Ireland, 
Nor is it essential that Americans shall learn'to love pre-emi- 
nently the Irish people, arid to be ready to rush into war on 
their account. The requirements of demagogues may ex. 
plain the entire mystery and produce the entire evil. Impor. 
tant elections are in prospect, and the Irish vote will then be 
valuable. Who doubts that it will also be sought, and sought 
eagerly and unscrupulously, gs a large vote always is by con- 
tending parties? A bid for it by oneside will provoke a higher 
from another, and between the two the Fenians may manage 
hereafter to make themselves hear¢, if not felt, amongst the 
gentlemen who aspire to mould the sweet democracy without 
reference to law or principle, other than that which is created 
by themselves for their own profit, convenience, or advance- 
ment. 





British American Provinces, 

We give elsewhere extracts from the speech of Lord Monck, 
on the opening of the Canadian Parliament, which breathes 
the right spirit, and at the same time exhibits a healthiness 
and prosperity throughout the province which will tend to 
inspire confidence both at home and abroad. Already the 
address has been carried, the only opposition being manifested 
on the Confederation clause, which it would have been better 
for the opposition to have waived, it only having exposed 
their weakness on the question, as the vote on division stood 
78 to 19. , 

The Fenian scare is dying out in Canzda—although the Vol- 
unteers are not yet disbanded—and the routine of parliamentary 
duties will apparently soon absorb the attention of the Govern- 
ment. We hope Ministers -will find no necessity for exer- 
cising the powers bestowed by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. 

In New Brunswick, the Confederationists have elected more 


what we have been certain of from the first, namely, the re- 
turn of Messrs. Tilley, Mitchell and Co. to power, with in- 
creased strength and courage. We m now pronounce 
Confederation carried, and proceed to look after the interests 


thing to be considered is the trade relations of these prosper- 
ous provinces with the outer world, and particularly, with 
their nearest neighbour. Already the Secretary of the U. 8. 
Treasury is moving in the matter of trade relations north- 
ward, and we believe that he has only to be met in the right 
way to secure a reconsideration of the reciprocity question at 
an early day. It can hardly be possible that so wide-awake 


ally impede a trade of so great a magnitude as“ how exists 

tween these two kindred countries, second only.in magni- 
tude to that existing with the “ Mother Coutry” not only 
of British America, but of these United States . Wehave 
little doubt but the people of this epuntry who are now. pay- 
ing exorbitant prices for many of their staple articles, on 8c 
count of the temporary abrogation of a very useful and just 
treaty, will soon demand a hearing on this{question ; and that 
too before a change in the provincial customers will have f1- 
vited reciprocity with all Europe, to the detriment of asuicidal 
policy on the part of short-sighted politicians on this side of 
the St. Lawrence. 


“ Fellow Citizen” Making. : 

We can imagine the surprise of the most intelligent of the 
forty thousand newly arrived European emigrants, when 
taking up a New York morning paper of the 14th inst., and 
reading Article one, Section one, of the “ Constitutional 
Amendment,” which says: “ All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States.” And we think moreover 
that this astonishment would not be lessened when they con 
tinued to read “nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 





than four-fifths of the House, and it affords us pleasure torecord , 


of “ Norland” “ Canadia””—or whatever name British North, 
America may soon be known by—as a whole. The firdt 
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and business-like a country as this, can long neglect or actu-! 
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jherty, “OF happiness without due process of law, nor 
to apy person within its jurisdiction the equal 
on of the laws.” Unsophisticated foreigners 
who have for the last three quarters of a century 
peard snd read of this free and enlightened Republic, where, 
scording to the original declaration of its founders, “all men 
are created equal ;” and furthermore that it was to secure the 
«jpalienable rights” of “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” that this Government was instituted, will wonder how it 
comes that these questions are still subjects of legislation. 
Bat-so it is. And moreover that three-fourths of the States 
comprising this Republic have yet to pronounce upon this 
epactment favourably, before it even now becomes law, may 
also be learnei from the record. 

It has been said by wise statesmen that “ too much legisla- 
tion is more dangerous than not enough,” and with this view 
weentirely agree. And had we any voice in the affairs of the 
Republic we would certainly say, that it would be the part of 
wisdom to await the return of reason before attempting legis- 
jation, and meantime allow three-score more amendments to 
the Constitution to be proposed, before final action is taken 
apon any, When it may become apparent what action is re- 
quired. However, in this muddle of State and National rights, 
on Which the next war will most likely hinge, we will not 
sttempt to speak at present. But meantime it is amusing tc 
watch the inconsistencies of partizan legislators. 


—_—_—_e—_—_ 


PRMusic. 


The English opera company at the French Theatre have inter- 
rupted the successful run of “The Doctor of Alcantara”’ to pro- 
duce Balfe’s Rose of Castile,” an opera which is by no means 
smong the best productions of the English composer, although it 
certainly contains some very pleasing melodies. The work was 
given in this city some time ago with Castle and Campbell in the 
leading male parts, so their performances were nothing new. The 
lsdy performers were received with favour. The change in the opera 
wasmade in deference to the wishes of Miss Richings, who was na- 
turally anxious to appear in a more elaborate role than the ‘‘ Doc- 
tor of Aleantara ”’ afforded. 

Singers and actresses are always ambitious ; but the public as a 
general thing prefer the lighter and more unpretentious style of 
performance. The English opera company would seem to have 
hit the public taste, but to retain its popularity muet beware of 
sttempting anything ponderous and heavy; and substitution of 
Balfe for Eichberg, would imply a tendency towards the heavier 
styles of opera. 

Mr. Harrison closed his series of sacred concerts at Irving Hall 
with a farewell entertainment there last Sunday night. The pro- 
gamme was not as good as the previous ones, but seemed to 
sive satisfaction. It is interesting to note the indifference of pub- 
lie feeling in regard to Sunday concerts. Ten years ago, they 
would have been an outrage upon the religious sense of the com- 
nunity,and now not a word of protest is raised against them. 
Two of the leading performers—Mr. Morgan of Grace, Episcopal, 
snd Mr. Johnston of St. Paul’s, Methodist Church—are organists 
of merit, and fresh, as it were, from the droppings of the sanctua- 
ryp yet they do not hesitate to lend their talents to this Sunday 
concert scheme, nor do we hear that the congregations they re- 
present are at all averse to their participation in Mr. Harrison’s 
musical enterprise. Indeed there is every reason to predict that 
Sunday evening concerts will soon be as popular here as they are 
in Boston.. The new organ to be erected at Steinway’s Hall will 
sidto bring this about. There is a halo of sanctity about that 
istrament. It is redolent of the church, and the very sight of 
tte gilded piges is suggestive of long sermons and of psalm-sing- 
ing. Perha) ‘is is the reason that the overture to William Tell 
tounds on it far -profane, than when interpreted by an or- 
chestra, At any rate it is quite certain that this vague association 
of organ and churches is the only reason that Mr. Harrison has 
for calling his Sunday concerts “‘ sacred ;” for the programmes he 
bw‘ offered the public are as thoroughly secular as any he has 
presented on week-day nights. 

Mr, Rullmann, the‘ janitor of the Academy of Mysic, made a 
handsome sum out of the benefit concert given him by the opera- 
ticartists last Saturday. A similar enterprise in behalf of the 
other employés of the Academy, we regret to observe, has fallen 
through. Among: real sufferers by the destruction of the Aca- 
demy were poor ballet-girls who lost their wardrobes and their 
employment simultaneously. They only received eight dollars a 


thing should be done for their relief, but it is.more than proba- 
ble that they will be utterly neglected by those who should take 
the lead in such a movement. Where are the rich stockholders ? 

The Academy will be rebuilt upon the plans of Mr. Jackson, an 
achitect of merit. It is rumoured that the walls now standing 
wil be‘used, though to the inexperienced eye ‘they would seem 
toomuch damaged. The interior of the building will be some- 
what different in shape, more resembling |the continental opera 
houses, While awaiting the completion of the building Mr. 
Maretzek’s new opera company will give performances in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, during the early fall. 





t Drama. 

There was a merry-making at Wallack’s Theatre, last Saturday, 
ineelebration of the close of the season. Before the curtain, a 
lage audience witnessed with pleasure the thirtieth performance 
of “Itis Never Too Late to Mend.” Behind the cnrtain, the 
Players assembled in the green-room and said good-by across the 
flowing bowl. After a laborious season of nearly nine months, 
they naturally and fitly gravitate toward “rest and a happy 
Place.” Forty-nine plays have been acted at Wallack’s Theatre, 
since the middle of last September; and, of these, nine were en- 
tirely n © this house and mostly so to the American stage. It 
may readily be inferred that much hard work has been faithfully 
Performed. It will certainly be admitted that Mr. Lester Wallack 
has strictly fulfilled the promise he made at the outset, to afford 

audience continual variety and novelty. The new plays that 


[14], ‘ Lost in London ’ [23], ‘Society’ [9], ‘Henry Dunbar’ [18], 
*The Double Gallant’ [8], ‘The Porter’s Knot’ [1], ‘Second 
Love’ [1], and ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend’ (30). The figures 
indicate the number of times each piece was represented. Aside 
from these the list is a long one, and very various—as the reader | Next week Mr. Brougham will appear in ‘the delicious burlesque 
will note :—‘ Americans in Paris’ |2], ‘Boots at the Swan’ [4], | of ‘ Pocahontas’’ and in “‘ The Gentleman from Ireland,” a fami- 
‘The Country Squire’ [2], ‘The Clandestine Marriage’ [1], | liar play by the late Fitz-James O’Brien. 

‘Dreams of Delusion’ [9], ‘Deaf as a Post’ [3], ‘Dombeyand| “Our Mutual Friend,” duly curtailed and condensed, continues 
Son’ [1], ‘Don Cesar de Bazan’ [10], ‘The Eton Boy’ [6], ‘High | to run smoothly on at the Olympic: The New Bowery Theatre has 
Life Below Stairs’ [1], ‘How She Loves Him’ [4], ‘Ici on parle | been converted into asummer resort, and two grand performances 
Francais’ [7], ‘The Irish Heiress’ [3], ‘The Iron Mask’ [4], | this day and evening, by the Buislay Family and other strange 
‘John Bull’ [1], ‘King and Comedian’ [4], ‘The King of the| and pleasing performers, will inaugurate the season. Elsewhere 
Commons’ [4], ‘The Knights of the Round Table’ [2], ‘Leve’s| nothing novel invites remark—albeit place must be found to men- 
Racrifice’ [8], ‘The Laughing Hyena’ (3), ‘ Ladies at Home’ [1], | tion the continued success of the French players, who give seve- 
‘Miriam’s Crime’ [4], ‘Married Life’ [3], ‘A New Way to Pay | ral performances each week at the new French Theatre, and who 
Old Debts’ [5], ‘The Poor Gentleman’ [3], ‘Paul Pry’ [8}, | will act “Roquelaure” and “Le Coucher d’une Etoile” to-night, 
‘Rural Felicity’ [2], ‘The Rivals’ [7], ‘Romance and Reality’ | for the benefit of M. Chamonin. The performance at this house 
[3], ‘The Rent Day’ [4], ‘Still Waters Run Deep’ 7], ‘Secrets | on Tuesday last was especially interesting, and I find room for 
Worth Knowing’ (3}, ‘ The Serious Family’ [2], ‘Single Life’ [2], | some remarks hereupon, from the columns of the Zribune : 
‘She Stoops to Conquer’ [3], ‘ To Marry or Not to Marry’ [4], 


“The performance at the French Theatre on Tuesd i 
‘The Unequal Match’ [3], ‘A Wonderful Woman’ [6], ‘ Wonder’ | served tointroduce to the New York public M. ond Mums Fie 
(3], and ‘ The Wife’s Secret’ [1]. Respecting the manner in | basso and light soprano, from the theatres of Poulonse, Lille and 


which all these pieces have been represented there is no occa-| Havre. For their -début Le Violoneur—operetta in one act, by 


Offenbach—was selected, M. Fle’ i yi 
sion here to speak. They have been made the subjects of criti-| and his wife as the goddaughter. oe ead! cakes as 
cism from time to time during the progress of the season, and have | trio, as the sabotier, or wooden-shoe maker. As a comedy, Le 


f Violoneuz is beneath notice, and its musical merits s 1 k 
often afforded the pretext of praise. Looking back upon y carcely ran 
them now, one cannot but observe, with natural admiration, higher. It is evidently the work of an uninspired moment, and 


. probably was ‘ done’ to order, to meet the imperative demands of 
the strength and the versatility of talent which is comprised | some Parisian manager. We regret thatsuch a composition should 
in Mr. Wallack’s theatrical company: How strange it ie, by the | have been chosen for the introduction of artists who, under more 


way, that, with such resources at command, he has steadily ig- i- an o i ie oa ak ae cee ee 
nored the comedies of Shakspeare! ‘‘ As You Like It,” or “The | monotony of the piece—Mme. Fleury has a voice of considerable 
Twelfth Night,’ or ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” might have compete but oe — aes She is evidently acquainted 

tre: and ei f| e stage, and would, no doubt, prove a welcome addition to 
been acted in a superb manner, at this theatre; and either o M. Juignet’s company, sa Reena only to appear in ordinary van. 
them, if produced with the same care that was bestowed on | devilles. M. Fleury also has a good voice, but apparently has not 
“Rosedale” or “ Henry Dunbar,” would “run” to better advan-| brought it entirely under control, as it evidently lacks flexibility. 


tage than any of the sensational dramas of the day. Besides, they | 2¢ Violoneux was preceded by a sprightly one act ‘Scene of Pari- 
are in every way delightful and profitable. They would bring out olan Life, entitled La. Veuve au Camelia, which was interpreted by 


5 Mile. Potel and M. Chamounin. Lest this piece should be con- 
the best talent and culture of the players, and they would yield a| founded with the celebrated La Dame Aux Camelias, we would 
lasting pleasure to appreciative audiences. The field is one that | state that the flower in the present comedy is a gift to the widow, 


ought not to be any longer neglected. That which Mr. Stuart, which, being brought in in a pot and placed in a window, acci- 


‘ : dentally falls into the street and crushes the hat of a gentleman 
at the Winter Garden, has undertaken for the tragedies of Shak- passing. Theowner of the hat immediately enters. in Soom. and 
speare,.ought to be in turn undertaken by Mr. Wallack for his | demands aay oy ern for the injury, which is given. During 


ll witbi ‘ow | the interview, he becomes enamoured with the widow, and makes 
comedics. The rosea wa a pon ona tee . - wa a precipitate confession of his passion, which the lady receives very 
limit: Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Reade, Mr, Taylor, and even } coldly, rings the bell, orders a glass of water brought to him in the 
Braddon are not without merits. But they are not exactly 


supreme moment of his avowal, and leaves the room. The 
comparable with Shakspeare, nor is that poet in the slightest | gentleman, insulted, takes his departure, leaving his card. 


. 3 . ;-| This seeing on her return, the widow discovers that her impetu- 
danger of being superseded—at least in the estimation of intelli ous visitor whom she has 80 cavalierly treated, is no other aan a 
gent persons—by any modern genius, or by all of them combined. 


———— lawyer, a man of merit, whom she has never seen, 
There is a rumour afloat that Mr. Wallack proposes to play Bene- | but who she knows rendered her invaluable service in the preser- 


; . | Vation of her fortune. Chagrined that she should have behaved 
dict, next season. May it prove to be authentic! He has de-| V@ Q 
ferred long enough to the presumed demand for sensational £0 rudely 10 one to whom she owed #0 much and who, besides, 


was a partie well worth the winning, she is bemoaning her mistake 
drama, and has sufficiently mingled that element with the purer | when the lawyer again appears at the door and the widow em- 
ingredient of comedy. A higher enterprize remains. With the | braces the opportunity to express her deep regret at the occur- 


best theatre and the best theatrical company in the United States, | F°"°e- The lawyer graciously accepts the apology, and the situa- 


a 2 ‘ tion rapidly assumes a tender character, the lady not being averse 
he may rightfully be expected to give the best illustration ever | to such a denouement, and allowing herself to beled into warmer 
yet seen upon the stage to the best comedies in the English lan- | avowal than are, perhaps, prudent, when—the lawyer rings the 


guage bell and orders a glass of water for his lovely hostess. The latter 
The king is dead—long live the king! The fall and winter is at first non-plussed and angry at such sudden revenge, but finally 


agrees to take the matter in good part, whereupon the pair shake 
season closed on Saturday—the summer season com-| hands sans rancune and the curtain falls. La Veuve an Camelia 


menced on Monday. Mr. Moss is the manager, and| Wa followed by a musical intermede by M. and Mme. Fleury, and 
is not, as has been stated, associated with Mr. Floyd. the entertainment concluded by the performance of the ever popu. 


lar Les Femmes Qui Pleurent with Manager Juignet as Chambly. 
(The latter gentleman, and much esteemed actor, who has| It is only necessary to add that Mme. Larmet and Mlle. Hinry, to- 
been very ill at New Orleans, is taking a summer rest|getherwith M. M. Fontenay and Deligne, who filled the other 


in Connecticut, and is all unburdened of managerial care.) Mr. | Parts, acted with their accustomed vivacity and excellence.” 
Moss proceeds upon the “star” system, and his first luminary is} All which is submitted, with the compliments of the season 
Mr. Dan Bryant, who has been playing all the week, to good | to every reader. 


his return from England; and it bids fair to become as popular 
as his “Bob-o-Link Polka,” which, in London, has already been 
played in all the theatres, and by the street-bands, and may have 
arrived at the dignity of being ground forth by the hand-organs. 





houses, in ‘‘ Born to Good Luck”’ and “‘ Handy Andy.” This pen MERCUTIO. 
has often heretofore borne testimony to the carefulness, the mo- 
desty, the artistic worth, and the worthy ambition displayed in Facts any Harteies. 


Mr. Bryant’s acting ; and there is no need again to go over that} It was announced that the Queen would leave Windsor for 
familiar ground. His present personations, too, have often been} Balmoral, on the 13th inst., but would make but a short stay 
discussed: so I will not dwell upon Piddy O’ Rafferty and Handy | in Scotland. In accordance with the Queen’s desire, there 
‘Andy. Next week he will appear as Tim OBrien—likewise an old | W88 00 ball at the British Embassy, in honor of her birth day. 
part, but a very good one for the actor—and in “More Blunders | >> A — bet eee at ey bover fm the 
Irish play, however, is in preparation. Upon — aga tee, Feed, cat hr heemeigne 5, sohaameass 
than One.” Anew play, pod on the same day, to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
the provoking regularity with which the Hibernian Harp turns up, | Tt ig now positively stated that the marriage of her Royal 
and is twanged, on the New York stage in summer time, there is | Highness the Princess Helena is definitively settled to take 
also, no need to descant. All persons must have observed the | place on the 5th of July, in the private chapel at Windsor 
phenomena; and, by this time, all persons must have become se- astle———__——The Moniteur has a paragraph denving the 
renely reconeiled to its annual recurrence. No remonstrance is a Selita oe ar oe a pew ones 
H ‘ . . q a y. ustria 
ever heard, either, respecting the —_— net ae pe ei of will be represented at the Conference by Count Mensdorf and 
the mirth-pursuing Ravels—who, of course, are a 0’s Gar-} Oount Esterhazy. —ir Henry Storks was expected to 
den, with the Martinetti Family, and Young America, the aston- 


‘ leave Jamaica in June, immediately after the arrival of his 
ishing acrobat, and Pepita, the delightful dancer, and a long line | Excellency W. Rawson, Commander-in-Chief of the Bahamas, 
of ballet-girls. These things arrive, just as roses and mosquitoes | who is commissioned to administer the Government of Ja- 


and sherry coblers do, when the sun approaches the summer | maica for the present.——————Fourpenry bank-notes, to the 
solstice. They are cOncomitants of the season, and as such are | #mount of many millions of florins, have just been issued by 
ted and enjoyed. The Ravels give a Matin¢e to-day, bythe | ‘he, Austrian Government. ——The Examiner says :— 
a ae err : “The Helvetia has sailed for New York, and Liverpool is now 
way, and there is thus a good opportunity afforded of giving real reported free from Cholera.” i iceciaieen bas tacinen 
pleasure to the children, who never weary of the old pieces nor | out at Nantes and other French cities. No cases have as yet 
find the antics stale, nor look upon the gauze and tinsel as any-| heen reported in Paris. A monument to the Con- 
thing less than angelic raiment. federate dead is erecting in Alabama.—————The Benchers 
Another of the summer fruits theatrical is Mr. John Brougham, | Of Lincoln’s Inn have admitted Mr. Ben jamin, late Secretary 
who has played Dr. Savage in “‘ Playing With Fire,” Corydon For- |'0 the Treasury in the Confederate States, without obliging 
«Flies in the Webb’’—both being his own comedies—and | bim to “ eat his terms. —It is reported that{Prince Ar- 
posta tee ada Tien S thur is to be made Duke of Dublin and Earl of Connaught. 
O’ Callaghan in ‘* His Last Legs.’? These topics suggest no new It is stated that Mr. Brassey has in «most handsome 
remark. It is notable, however, that Mr. Brougham has signal- 


manner come to the rescue of Peto, Betts and Co., meeting all 
ized the week by the orchestral production of a new piece of|their engagements, and aiding them in carrying out their 


music, by himself, which is a gem in its way. It is called ‘“‘ The | world-wide enterprises. The first volume of the 
Scotia Polka,” and is descriptive of a trip across the Atlantic. | “ Memoirs of Maximilian 1, Emperor of yy bas just ap- 
At first you hear the warning bell and the confused sounds which ewes bait'in thos Be. sear pee aa nd woes Monee 
indicate the getting up of steam and the casting off of moorings. who now resides as lorence, is dangerously ill of a cancerous 
Then a lively movement betokens the play of the paddle-wheels | gisease. Hier life is despaired uf.— A report is gainiog 
and the swift gliding of the steamship as she “ walks the waters.” | ground in Paris to the effect that Victor Emmanuel has pur- 
A funny clatter of dishes comes next, the token of ‘‘a trifling | chased a plot of ground on the Champs Elysees, on which he 
foolish banquet toward.” Presently a storm mars the harmony |intends building a palace.—— The population of the 
of the voyage. The sea swells and rages, the thunder roars, the | United Kingdom at se eg < = | ha Re | and 
boatswain whistles, and the commodore vociferates. But gradu- Maney hy Scotlan nee: : sem and, 55 / 1 87 13 
ally the tempest dies away, the sun comes out, peace and pleasure | outbreak of war, even supposing the Congress to be held, as 
take the place of wildness and fear, and the ship once more : z 


inevitable. —The effective strength of the Austrian army 
dances onward, till the port is reached, and cannon and cheers | now under arms is between 600,000 and 700,000 men. It is 


proclaim the welcome home. This is the second piece of orches- | said that in case of need 300,000 more troops can be raised. 







































































Were acted are the following: ‘The Serf’ [14], ‘The Needful,’ 





tral music that Mr. Brougham has introduced to the public, since A newly-issued parliamentary return shows that in 
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the Chinese seas—between the 24th of June 1865, and the 18th 
F = 80 of these 
The House of Representatives, by a vote of 105 to 19, have 
resolved that Jefferson Davis shall be held to custody asa 
risoner, and subjected to trial according’ to the laws of the 
land. —The Tribune can anything be more cow- 
ardly or more bloodthirsty than that a u.illion of men should 
seize an unarmed fellow-creature and slowly strangle him 
to death ?—--——-At the Brooklyn Atlantic Yacht Clob re- 
gates which come on the 11th inst., the Hector, Captain W. 

‘eel, won by five minutes. It is now said that Gene- 
ral Grant strongly advised President Johnson to issue the 
ey in regard to the Fenians. We think none the 
ess of the General for so doing. —On one little street 
in Galena, Ill., and within the space of four blocks, were at 
one time the business places of six private citizens now 
known as Lieut.-Gen. Grant, Major-Gen. John E. Smith, 
Major-Gen. J. A. Rawlins, Major-Gen. A. L. Chetlain, Brig.- 
Gen. J. A. pe A and Brig.-Gen. Dixon.—--—The Court 
Journal says: We understand that Sir John Michell, K.C.B., 
commanding in chief in Canada, is likely to give up his post. 
Mr. Spurgeon is reported to have said: “ I am so 

















the Church of a is as good as sheis. I wish to God 
she was worse. I hope she will get worse from day to day 
till she stinks in the nostrils of men ; and then we should stand 
some chance of effecting her overthrow.” Pungent. 
The Pali Mall Gazette recommends that the cabmen of London 
be formed into evening classes for metropolitan geography, 
and should be made to convey Fellows of the Geographical 
Society gratis in exchange for elementary coaching in their 
science. The Shasta (Cal.) Courier gives the perticulars 
of the ipa A a recently formed volcano on the east- 
erly slope of m Mountain. The smoke is described as 
coming ou: of a fissure in the rocks that was about three 
inches wide and six or eight feet long. It is hot and smells 
sulphury. The Hon. Anson Burlingame, Minister to 
China, and Gen. R. B. Van Valkenburg, Minister to Japan, 
sailed from San Francisco June 4th, on bark Swallow for 
Bhanghai and Kanagawa. —The President and Secre- 
tary of the New York State Agricultural Society assert that 
the rinderpest or pleuro-pneumonia, has certainly appeared 
among the cows in the stables of New York and Brooklyn. The 
disease is also said to have ee in Maine.——The Italian 
Government has stated in a Note to the Federal Council its 
intention of respecting Swiss neutrality in the event of war. 
A similar declaration has been made by Austria.——The‘emi- 
gration from Venetia continues to be very great.——Last week 
26,000 men were enrolled in the Garibaldian Volunteers. 
The Gazette de France says that persons who have lately seen 
Garibaldi represent him to be in excellent health. He walks 
several miles every day, in order, as he says, to accustom his 

















leg to long marches.—-——-Twoshocks of earthquakes were 
felt on the 20th, at Nice. The shock was also perceptible at 
Marseilles —-——-The Orchestra informs us that “ Adelina 


Patti is engaged all next season to M. ier.”’”—— ——Mrs. 
Teresa Yelverton has withdrawn her suit for libel against the 
conductors of the London aye bp ee In Mons, 
Emile Augier’s superb edition of Contagion, just publish- 
ed, occurs this remarkable typographical mistake. Instead 
of “ The bullet does not exist that is to kill me,” the hero ex- 
claime, “The poulet does not exist that is to kill me.” A 
“ millionaire” advertises to the following effect in La Patrie: 
—“A foreign gentleman, elderly but millionaire, and the 
owner of mines, desires to marry a young French orphan (or 
even @ natural child), free from every natural family tie and 
completely without fortune. It is stated that by trans- 
planting flowering plants several times a year for two suc- 
cessive years, without allowing them to bloom, they can be 
made to produce double blossom, while the plant only pre- 
viously gave single onces.——-——-On account of the rinder- 
pest the exhibition of cattle in Paris for 1867 will not take 
place.——-——-At a public lottery just drawn at Florence two 
numbers which came out were 59 and 66. The mass of the 
people look upon the coincidence as a favourable augury for 
the result of the war.———It is stated that in the event of war 
the King ot Prussia will go to the Silesian army, accompanied 
by Count Bismark. The armour-clad Count is a major in a 
regiment of Landwehr cavalry, and can thus render service 
in a double capacity. ‘Two army corps in the Silesian or 
second army will be commanded by the Crown Prince. 
An Act of Parliament has just been printed to acquire a fur- 
ther site for public offices at Westminster. A number 
of houses will be taken and demolished in King-street, near 
Downing-street. In the week that entered on Satur- 
day, May 26, the births tered in London and twelve 
other towns of the United Kingdom were 4,093; the deaths 
registered, 3,259. The annual rate of mortality was 28 per 
1,000 persons living. —-——The curfew tower at St. Alban’s, 
which has Jong stood in the Market, at the junction of French 
Row with High Street, is being restored; it was in a very 
bad state until the present works began to remedy the waste- 
ful neglect of some generations——_——Parliamentary returns 
show that, during the year 1865, the United Kingdom con- 
sumed 97,834,600 lbs. tea, 30,505,872 lbs. coffee, 10,603,526 
Ibs. sugar, and 38,902,151 lbs. tobacco. 

Austria has informed the Italian Government that, by way of 
reciprocity, she will adopt the principle expressed in the 
Italian Naval Code, guaranteeing the inviolability of mercan- 
tile fw ome, Re sea, even between belligerent Powers. 
Alexander Dumas, son, is at work on a novel which is to be 
a pendant of the “ Famille Benoiton.” Mr. Edmund 
Yates has been selected by Mr. Dickens as the next novel- 
writer to appear in the columns of “ All the Year Round.” 
































be produced. It is to be of the character of the 
“ Owl.” —The Times is authorized to state that 
her Majesty’s Court, announced to take place on the 
19th of June next, would be held on Wednesday, the 6th of 
June.—Also that the Levee which was to have been held by 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on her Majesty’s be- 
half on the 6th of June will take place on Tuesday, the 19th 
of June.————It is stated that an offer of £4,000 and all ex- 
eave aid has been made to Artemus Ward to lecture in 

ogland for six months.—————“ The Prison-Life of Jeffer- 
son Davis,” by the physician to the prisoner during his con- 
finement, is about to be published by Carleton. Dr. 
Johnson once said “ the man who makes a morning call pa: 
homage to a custom which the imbecile may bow to, but the 
sensible contemn.”——-——-The annual regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club came off on Thursday last. Mr. J. Van 
Schaick’s Haze and Mr. H. Center’s Dream were the win- 
ners, The suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in 
England since Charles’ times, were as follows: In 1689, 1696, 
1708, 1715, 1722, 1744, 1777, 1794, 1798, 1799, 1801, 1803, 1817, 
1848, but generally only for a few weeks.— The death 
of “ Fatber Prout” was coolly mentioned by a rival newspa- 
per correspondent in Paris, as that of “ Mr. Francis Melony: 


or several years past the Parisian correspondent of 

















A new paper, called “ Caviére,” is about to|@ 


Globe.” The World says “ Mr. Bancroft is completin 
his ninth volume, which will include pretty much all that 
recent in American history not already mentioned in the late 
Lincoln Eulogy.” 


Financial Ktems. 


Consols opened in London on Monday the 28th ult. at 
854, and closed at 87% on Friday 1st inst. 


The bullion arrivals of the week had amounted to about 
£2,300,000, and the exports £1,100,000. During the last two 
days £700,000 had gone into the Bank of England. £2,000,000 
more was expected to arrive in the course of the ensuing 
week, 


The aggregate amount of revenue derived from taxation in 
the two years ending 31st December, 1865, was, in England, 
£102,630,522; in Scotland, £17,895,325; and in Ireland, 
£12.821,817; making for the United Kingdom a total amount 
of £182,766,664. 


The annual return relating to the expenditure upon the for- 








TTY | tifications of Great Britain sanctioned by Parliament in 1860, 


shows that sums amounting to £4,050,000 have been raised. 
The purchase of land has absorbed £1,008,338, the work 
£2,934,062. The expenditure at Port th has reached 
£1,562,230, at Plymouth £930,595. The amount still to be 
raised is £1,100,000. 


The bullion in the Bank of France this week shows another 
increase of £1,060,000, and now stands at £22,520,000, or 
nearly five millions higher than at the commencement of the 
year; while the stock in the Bank of England since that 


period has experienced a reduction of a million and a half. 


The return from the Bank of England for the week ending 
the 30th of May gives the following results when compared 
with the previous week :— 





SE eee £3,419,759... .Increase.... £33; 
Public deposits.......... 6,188,512. ...Increase.... 193,751 
Other deposits’: -.......20,467,080. . . .Increase. . . .1,676,163 


The amount of notes in circulation is £26,018,795, being an 
increase of £549,225 ; and the stock of bullion in both depart- 
ments is £11,878,775, showing an increase of £20,989 


The Times of the 26th ult. says: It can now hardly be ques- 
tioned that the recent step with regard to the Bank Charter 
Act has in some respects aggravated the commercial pressure. 
The news created distrust abroad, and the result is that while 
the Bank of England, owing to the authority ted them 
for contravening the law, have felt themselves able to let out 
£4,000,000 of their reserve, there has been a drain of £2,000,- 
000 of gold, which has not only to that extent neutralized the 


continuance has given an additional impulse to the anxiety 
previously existing. The public see that, however easy it may 
be to set aside the Act, there is a stage beyond which the re- 
lief thus occasioned must not go, since under no circumstances 
can the bullion be allowed to fall to a point that would beget 
the slightest possibility of danger to the convertibility of the 
note, and they infer consequently that if the drain should 
proceed the only way tocheck it must be by advancing the 
rate of discount. 


The report of the Bank of British North America pre- 
sented on the 5th inst., showed an available total of £77,877, 
and recommended in addition to the usual half-yearly divi- 
dend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, fa bonus of 1 per 
cent, leaving £7,877 to be added to the “ rest,” which will now 
stand at £130,471. 


The Bank of Montreal, Canada, presents a very favourable 
statement for the year ending 30th April, 1866, as follows :— 





(lg amt ape ete $6,000,000 
DT vak dake se acnnscocanececetubae 21,245,017 
os So aa ble ces ew aaeeawe 


They declare only an 8 per cent dividend, and place balance 
to “ Rest” &. 
ment that the charters of the Canadian banks will expire in 
1870. Hitherto the Banks of Canada have maintained their 
credit, and upon the whole a moderate reputation for prudent 
management; yet it cannot be concealed that in past times of 
difficulty it was the lar; id up capital of the older banks 
that sustained and enabled them to use their credit for the re- 
demption of the redundant circulation obtained in years of in- 
flation, and against which there is no sufficient check nor re- 
serves provided in existing charters. When the danger of 
this —— is fally realized, it can hardly be that th 
Legislature, in the interests of the country, Should continue 
ee my Banking system without some important modi- 
cations.” 





Ovituary. 


Fatuer Prout.—The Rev. Francis Mahony, known to litera- 
ture as Father Prout has just died, at Paris. Born in Ireland 
about 1805, and educated in Jesuit Colleges in France and the 
University of Rome, Mahony was a Roman Catholic Irishman of 
the old school. He early took to literature, accepting an ap- 
pointment on the staff of Fraser's Magazine, upon the invitation 
of Dr. Maginn. A colleague of some of the brightest spirits in 
London, he was fully their equal in wit and humour—probably 
their superior in classical scholarship. “Father Prout’s” essays 
i were eminently popular, and were published in a col- 
lected form in ]836. In 1860 a republished, with etch- 
ings by Maclise. Mr. Mahony also contributed some of the 
earliest and best papers which appeared in Bentley's Miscellany 
in 1837, and subsequently travelled for some years in Hungary, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt. In 1847 he accepted from Mr. 
Dickens the post of correspondent of the Daily News in Rome, 
and in 1840 published his letters, which were full of ardent zeal 
for the Italian cause, under the title of ‘* Facts and Figures from 
Italy.” He was for many years—indeed, until about a month 

o—Paris correspondent of the Globe. Mr. Mahony had long 
lived in Paris, but occasionally he came to London, and his wit 
and scholarship, as well as the higher qualities of the heart, made 
him universally popular in the society which he frequented. He 
was a great master of languages—wrote French and Italian as 
well as English, and had Greek and Latin enough to bamboozle 
scholars by his pretended citations of fragments from the lost 
works of ancient authors. _ 


At Dalgairn, Cupar-Fife, D. Ritchie, M.D., late Dep.-Insp.-Gen. 
of ae oy of H.M. Bombay Medical Service.—At Dover, C. 
Butterfield, Esq , for upwards ot 40 years in the service of the 
Corporation of the Trinity House, London.—At Halifax, York- 
shire, G. Pollard, J.P. and D.L. West Riding, late Lieut.-Colonel 
Commdt. 24 West Yorkshire Yeomanry Cavalry.—At Athlone, 
Ireland, W. 8. Saunders, Ens. 5th Fusiliers.—At Hosting, Capt. 





J. Percivall, R.H.A.—At Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, G, J. Warren, 


effect of the increased issue, but from the symptoms of its| < 


The directors add, ‘“‘ That it is a matter of mo- | ¥, 


———— 
Lord Vernon.—At Cheltenham, Capt. B. P. Priest, R.N. 
List.)—In London, C. Shea, late Comm. H.C.8.— te Ton 
on-Bea, A. Forteath, Esq., of Newton, near Elgin, N.B, letee 
the Royal Dragoons.—At Turangi Nui, New Zealand, from ee 
received in an attack of the Maories on the 18th of N Ovembe P 
1865, W. H. Pearson.—At Pimlico, Henry Browne, Comm, Pp. .-} 
0.8.N. Co.'s Service.—In London, Major G. M.’ Rossa; au 
cutta, Bvt.-Maj. Irwin, of the Bengal Army.—At Fyzabad, Onde 
Ens. C. W. C. Kemeys-Tynte, H.M.’s 11th Regt,—At Brighto’ 
John Addison, Esq. Capt. H.M.1. Forces (retired)— at Milstea’ 
Kent, Sir J. M. Tylden, formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 524 Regiment’ 
—At Chiswick, J. Clarke, Esq., late of the Bank of England,— At 
Hastings, T. Tanner, late Capt. 4th (King’s Own) Regt.—at Cal 
cutta, B. Black, Civil Engineer, Public Works Department of le. 
dia.—In London, the High Master of St. Paul’s School, R. & 
G. Kilbee, Esq.—At Dublin, J. A. W. Hill, Esq., Comm. in HM 
Navy.—At Belvedere, Kent, Sir Brook Kay, Bart.—at Berwick. 
shire, N.B., Lieut.-Col. J. Forbes, late of the Bomba Army —At 
Broomrig, Dumfriesshire, G. G. Lennock, Adml. R.N.—At Cleve 
Dale, Downend, near Bristol, G. C. Greenway, Esq., Comm. R. N* 
At Puntas de Chamanga, Montevideo, C. Wilkins, late of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Service.—At Bath, J. Macpherson, Rg 
late of Kingston, Canada.—At Hastings, G. Wilkinson, Esq. ek? 
Col. Madras Army.—At Bellary, Madras Presidency, A. Hathawa 
Esq., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service.—At Mentone. Capt. R. Bue 
don, 13th Husaars.—At Cirencester, H. George, Earl Bathurst 
At sea, near Callao, Peru, J. E. Harman, Esq., H B.M.’s Vice. 
Consul Guayaquil.—At Calcutta, accidentally drowned on the 
River Hoogly, Capt. J. Cairns.—In London, Sir J. H. 8. For 
Bart., of Pitsligo and Fettercairn, N.B.—In London, the Ear] of 
Chesterfield.—At Nice, the Hon. Denzil Baring, youngest son of 
Lord Ashburton.—In London, Lady Anna Maria Cust, widow of 
the Hon and Rev. H. C. Cust, and daughter of Francis, the first 
Earl of Kilmorey.—Charles Henen Wright, for forty years a geo. 
logist and guide, in the Lake district—At Aire, Ardennes the 
Baroness de Pausades, of Bachen, aged 105. 4 


Arup. 


FoRTRESSES IN GERMANY.—In view of the possibility of 4 
European war, military readers will note with interest the 
list of fortresses in Germany :—Landau, occupied during peace 
by Bavarian troops, in war by the contingents of Bavaria, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Ho. 
henzollern (Prussia), Leichtenstein and Reuss ; Lexumbourg, 
held dvring peace by the troops of its own duchy and those 
of Prussia ; in war by Prussia, Luxembourg, Waldech, Lippe, 
and Schaumburg-Lippe; Mayence, garrisoned in peace by 
Austria, Prussia, and the Grand Duchy of Hesse ; in war, by 
Austria, Prussia, Saxe-Weimer, Saxe-Meiningen, Coburg-Go- 
tha, Oldenburg, Anhalt, and Hesse-Homburg; Rastadt, held 
both in peace and war by Austria, Prussia, an’ Baden ; Ulm, 
by Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. Frankfort has a Fede. 
ral garrison, but is not a fortress. The fortified places of 
Austria are :—Olmutz, Kulstein, Salzburg, Prague, Joseph. 
stadt, Comorn, Peterwardein, Buda, Carlsburg, Fogarrs, 
Cronstadt, Maros-Vasarhely, Carlstadt, Arad, Temesvar, Cra- 
cow, Przamysl, Brood, Cettin, Essegg, Old Gradecca, Cettaro, 

nin, Ragusa, Zara, Mantua, Verona, Legnano, Oseppo, Pola, 
Venice, and Palma Nuova. The fortresses of Prussia are:— 
Sarrelouis, Coblentz, Ebrenbreitstein, Cologne, Deutz, Wesel, 
Minden, Erfurt, Magdeburg, Spandau, Custrin, Stettin, Swine- 
munde, Stralsund, Colberg, Glogau, Cosel, Glatz, Schweid- 
itz (about to be razed), Neisse, Posen, Graudenz, Thorn, 
Dantzic, Pillau, and Koenigsberg. The fortified towns of Ba- 
varia are:—Ingoldstadt, Passau, Germersheim. The other 
German States bave no fortresses. 





A correspondent of the London Review eordially commends 
anew system of “hydraulic gunnery,” of which, doubtless, 
we shall hear more.——A late number of the Army and Navy 
Gazette devotes much space to a Report, presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1863, on the sanitary condition of the Mediterranean 
stations, which appears to be very bad indeed, and greatly to 
need the attention of the Government. The Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred lately dined with the officers of the 
ist Life Guard, at the Albany street barracks.——The 53d 
Regt. is to be eent to Malta, to relieve the 100th.——The 68th 
Regt., from New Zealand, will be stationed at Portsmouth. 
The 97th Regt. will return from India next year. 
Mamiga Hajimei, another of the murderers of Maj. Baldwin 
and Lieut. Bird, has been taken at Yeddo, and executed— 








r. E. J. Reed, Chief Constructor of the Navy, is very ill, at 
Malvern. The brigade of artillery vacant ‘by the death 
of Sir W. Cator will fall to Maj.-Gen. F. Warde.——Sir 
Robert Walpole is to vacate the Chatham command.—The 
Royal Engineers are busily experimenting with field works, 
at Chatham.——The 100th Regt. Royal Canadians isto be 
sent to North America—the station as yet being unmention- 
ed.—The Turkish army is roughly estimated at 45,000. 
Mobilization in Prussia, for the military service, has 
liberated a host of debtors from prison. The sum total 
of the Austrian troops who will shortly be under arms is 
vaguely put by newspaper correspondents at between 800,000 
and 900,000 men. The Director-General has issued 4 
notice stating that a competitive examination of candidates 
for commissions in the medical degortmees of her Majesty's 
Army will commence at Chelsea Hospital on Monday, the 
6th of August. — 

War Orrice.—Surgeon 8 U_ Fasson, MD, to be Surgeon-Maj, 
RA. Maj and Bt-Col D W Carleton to be Lieut-Col, Coldstream 
Guards, v Bt-Col W M Wood, who ret.—Lieut W G G Glascock 
to be +5 8rd W I Regt. a, v CB Marshall, who ret; 
Ens ecumbe to be eut, v Glascock ; C W Wildman to 
be Ensign, vy Edgecumbe. Ensign E R Finch to be Lieut, 4th wi 

, by perchase, v T Davies, who ret. Staff Surgeon-Msj W 
en, who ret on half-pay, is to have honorary rank of Dep-Sup- 


Gen of Hospitals. 
Navy. 


The Standard, 6, has arrived home, from Montevideo and 
Rio Janeiro.—tThe lar, Armstrong gun at Woolwich Ar 
senal—weighing 23 tons, length 15 ft. 6 in., bore 13 in., and to 
carry 500 pounder shot—has been taken to Southsea Castle, 
to be tried.——Vice-Adm. Paget bas arrived at Malta. —The 
Challenger, 18, om Maguire, is to relieve the Curagoa at Rio 
Janeiro. ——Ret. Capt. V. A. Massingberd has received = 
Navy pension lately held by Capt. G. A. Frazer, deceased. 
Experiments have been made at Woolwich, to test the capa- 
city of petroleum, as a substitute for coal, on board om. 
vessels.——The Duke of Edinburgh has joined the Roya 
Navy Club of 1765, and presented to its charity 25 guinen. 
aN rhe workmen at Woolwich, when offered a day’s hol 4 
day for extra exertion in getting off the Noathumberland, 
declared they would rather have a day’s pay, which ws 
granted. his 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captains : A R Powell to Topaze, v De Coury. 
—Commanders: C D te 

—Lieutenants: J L : Por- 
Pavies to Victory; RJ SH Pack to Asia; F W Lowther to = 
midable, a8 Flag L eut to Sir B W Walker, Bart; WJ Bowe ® ‘ 
Britannia ; J 8 Trotter to Dauntless; TM_M Wynyard to 




















broke ; J R Palmer, of Boscawen, to Ganges.—Paymasters ; R Saint 
hill (additional) to Lopaze. 


meewce true revee ee sa 6P TBE BAB ME ES ea. _ -_ 
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New Publications. 

's Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility, and Sui- 
die, by A. O. Kellogg, M.D., Assistant Physician State 
Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y., has been ~published by 

Hurd and Houghton. Dr. Kellogg is an ardent 
pero worshipper and an intelligent eulogist of Shakspeare. 
Baving devoted himself for years to the study of the 
medico - psychological science displayed in Shakspeare’s 
works, he has gathered ample evidence to prove that this 

dramatist’s medical, physiological, and psychological 

knowledge was far in advance of the age in which he lived, 

and not possessed by any other in his time, and scarcely 

py apy even in our day, except those few who make these 
nts of science their professional specialty. 

The doctor imagines that his labours are also rewarded 
with another important discovery—the clue to the seeming 
inconsistencies and paradoxes attributed to some of Shak- 

¥g most splendid creations, which have hitherto proved 
an enigma too profound for any critic to solve. Crazy folks 
gre s0 apt to assume lofty airs and to plunge themselves into 
the dire dilemmas of tragedy, and they often play their 

so well, that it is no wonder that even their physician 
becomes at times infected with their illusions and regards 
them for the moment as less fantastic than real. How far 
Dr. Kellogg has yielded to the influence of his surround- 
ings may be inferred from his list of * Insane,” selected with 
the view of illustrating his theory. It includes Lear, Mac- 
beth, Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Ophelia, Jaques, and Cordelia. 
The incongruities and contradictions which are supposed to 
disfigure some of these characters, are all reconciled to truth 
and nature by the application of the doctor’s patent solvent of 
Shakspearian mystery—madness. 

To the tender mercies of the doctor we consign Lear with- 
out compunction, little caring whether he brings him in 
non compos mentis at the outset or later, when Shakspeare him- 
self represents him to be 

** Mad as the vex’d sea.” 


For Macbeth we have of course much less sympathy, and, 
without a murmur, permit this maker of madmen to do to 
him and his murderous wife “ whatsoever seemeth good in 
his sight ;” but for Hamlet—the dazzling, the profound, the 
inspired Hamlet—we struggle manfully. We admit his 
vacillation, his inconsistency and the undue harshness of the 
jesson he reads Ophelia, so out of keeping with his princely 
courtesy and gentleness; but the doctor’s method of cutting 
the gordian knot is too simple and rude by half, to suit our 
taste. And wejhope, in spite of this astute medical examiner, 
still to retain our own sane, Hamlet with his simulated mad- 
ness which serves to excuse and yet enhance the keenness of 
his wit, the daring exercise of his deep penetration, and the 
startling revelations of his philosophy. 

Hamlet stark mad is Dr. Kellogg’s masterpiece. It after- 
ward becomes evident, from his treatment of the subjects that 
follow, that his powers are exhausted. For instance, the 
most he can do for Jaques is to render him a madman of the 
mildest possible description, and of Cordelia—for whose turn 
we had waited with so much fear and trembling—he only 
makes a madman’s nurse, an excellent one, however, for 
which character the doctor has an esteem so exalted that he 
has allotted her a niche in his temple of illustrious insane, an 
honour we are unable to appreciate, but which was doubtless 
conferred with the utmost respect. 

The doctor also devotes considerable acumen and eloquence 
to the examination and exposition of Shakspeare’s Imbeciles ; 
but his views of them are not at all peculiar or original. His 
Shakspearian Imbeciles are like other people’s. The doctor’s 
forte is madness, and we doubt not, judging from the facts in- 
cidently mentioned in this volume, that he could compose & 
work on that subject, of materials afforded by his own experi- 
ence, that would transcend in interest anything of the kind 
found within the range of mere fiction. 





The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards 
Mistress Milton, is published by Mr. M. W. Dodd. The 
“antique guise” of this pretty little book produces a 
quaint and rather pleasing effect. The cover of the vo- 
lume is stamped with the figures “1643,” and if it did 
not look so fresh and new, this venial attempt at 
deception might prove successful with the unwary. The 
style and orthography of the seventeenth century are affected 
throughout the work, and tend to enhance the illusion. Such 
tpelling as “ Gypsie,” “Ayre,” “ fayre,” and “ bewtifulle,” is 
perhaps more picturesque than offensive, but the revival of such 
cacography as “Studdy,” “alwaies,” “ Landskip” and 
“Spiritts” bears too close a resemblance to the vulgar errors 
of our day to be acceptable. Fashion, however, performs 
miracles, She raises the dead. With the fair sex she finds 
all things possible. Man is a more stubborn material, but we 
may yet live to witness the resurrection of the top-heavy bell 
crown hat and knee breeches, to say nothing of trunk-hose. 

narrative of “The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell” is imparted in the form of a journal, supposed to be 
kept by the fair subject of the biography. She proves to be 
Milton’s wife. The first meeting, the courtship, the marriage, 
honeymoon, the separation, and the re-union of the ill- 
matched pair are described with artistic simplicity, and the 
incidents and characters introduced, are sketched with suffi- 
cient graphic power to give the story an air of truth and 
reality, with which it is indeed in unusually strict accordance. 
ton does not appear to advantage in this pretended au- 
‘obiography. His character is shrouded in the gloomy hues 


thought ’twas some Child in the Street; and, having some 
comfits in my Pocket, I stept softlie out to the House-door 
and lookt forth, but no Child could I see. Coming back, the 
Door of my Husband’s Studdy being ajar, 1 was avised to 
look in; and saw him, with awfulle Brow, raising his Hand 
in the very Act to strike the youngest Phillips. I could never 
endure to see a Child struck, soe hastilie cryed out; “Oh, 
don’t !"—whereon he rose, and, as if not vows deg gently 
closed the Door, and, before I reached my Chamber, I hearde 
soe loud a Crying that I began to cry too. Soon, alle was 
quiet ; and my Husband, coming in, stept gently up to me, 
and putting his Arm about my Neck, sayd, ‘My dearest 
Life, never agayn, I beseech you, interfere between me and 
the Boys; ’tis as unseemlie as tho’ I shoulde interfere be- 
tween you and your Maids—when you have any—and will 
weaken my Hands, dear Moll, more than you have anie sus- 
picion of.’ 
The character which Milton is} here made to enact, is de- 
rogatory to the dignity of one who is pronounced by Dr. 
Channing to be “in truth the sublimest of men.” And we 
sincerely deprecate the representation of the Prince of Poets 
in alight so damaging to his sublimity; but, at the same 
time, we are well aware of the existence of an insatiable crav- 
ing of the public for minute particulars illustrating the habits 
and foibles of great men, which may perhaps realize the ex- 
pectation entertained by Miss Manning ot rendering her book 
attractive at Milton’s expense. Had she reserved her powers 
for the scene of Milton’s reconciliation to his repentant spouse 
—of which certain touching and beautiful passages in Para- 
dise Lost are supposed to be the reflex—we could have 
approved. We wondered whether Milton’s wrath would 
culminate in an apostrophe so cruel as Adam’s address to Eve, 
who, with “tears that ceased not flowing” and “ tresses all 
disordered,’’ besought his peace : 
** Out of my sight, thou serpent! that name best 

Befits thee with him leagued, thyself as false 

And hateful! nothing wants, but that thy shape 

Like his, and colour serpentine, may shew 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee.” 


Or whether Mary Powell’s plaint would resemble Eve’s, or 
Milton’s torgiveness Adam’s :— 
“Forsake me not thus, Adam! Witness, Heaven 
What love sincere, and rev’rence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceived! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees. Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy council in this uttermost distress, 
wy only strength and stay. Forlorn of thee, 
hither shall I betake me? * * 
* * * Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress 
Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking.” 

But not a line, not a word is exchanged between the poet 
and his beautiful young wife during their estrangement and 
separation. In the mean time he writes and publishes books 
advocating divorce, and she continues her diary. The climax 
is attained in dumb show, and it is not until after the spell is 
broken and their reconcilement effected, that the power of 
mutual speech and communication is restored to them. The 
interview is described with the simple pathos of a narrative 
in the Old Testament. 

“T took noe Thought what I should speak when confronted 
with him, but opening the Door between ug, he then standing 
with his Back towards it, rushed forth and to his Feet—there 
sank, in a Gush of Tears; for not one Word could I proffer, 
not soe much as look up. 

“A quick Hand was laid on my Head, on my Shoulder— 
as quicklie removed. . . . and I was aware of the Door being 
hurriedlie opened and shut, and a Man basting forthe; but 
"twas only mine Uncle. Meanwhile my Husband, who had 
at first uttered a suddain Cry or Exclamation, had now left me, 
sunk on the Ground as I was, and retired a Space, I knew not 
whither, but methinks he walked hastilie to and fro. Thus I 
remained, agonized in Tears, unable to recal one word of the 
humble appeal I had pondered on my Journey, or to have 
spoken it, though I had known everie Syllable by Rote; yet 
not wishing myself, even in that Suspense, Shame, and An- 
guish, elsewhere than where I was Cast, at mine Husband’s 

eet.” 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published, in their “ blue 
and gold” series, the Poems of Miss Mulock. The pretty 
little volume contains, in addition to the well-known poems 
that make up the previous edition, poems written by this 
much esteemed author, since 1860. Among these are “ At 
the Seaside” and “ When Green Leaves Come Again,” which 
have appeared in our columns. We find place for the follow- 
ing—incidentally commending this little collection to all ad- 
mirers of the author of “ John Halifax :”"— 


Out upon the unknown deep 
Where the unheard ocean sound 

Where the unseen islands sleep— 
Outward bound. 

Following towards the silent west 
O’er the horizon’s curved rim, 

Or to the islands of the blest— 
He with me and I with him— 

Outward bound. 


Nothing but a speck we seem 
In the waste of waters round, 
Floating, floating like a dream— 
utward bound. 
But within that tiny speck 
Two brave hearts with one accord 
Past all tumult, grief, and wreck, 
Look up calm—and praise the Lord— 
Outward bound, 
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But a few more words on the sacrificial style of rhetoric, 
before leaving that subject. The length to which it naturally 
Tuns is amusingly enough shown in an instance in which, 
having abased the Laocoon for the purpose of exalting M. 
Angelo, Mr. Ruskin, in the self-same matter, and for precisely 
the same cause, absolutely nullifies the work of M. Angelo, for 
the purpose of exalting Tintoretto. In the Laocoon, he tells 
us, there is no knowledge of serpents ; and after elaborately 
testing the dreadful agents of Apollo’s anger on strict zoolo- 
arm principles, he comes to the conclusion that they are ‘‘ no 
ter than pieces of tape with heads to them.” But M. An- 
gelo, in his “ Plague of Serpents,” he proceeds to say, renders 
the same circumstances accurately; and the grandeur of his 
treatment (which is dwelt on in a high strain) is attributed to 
“the greater knowledge and more faithful rendering of the 
truth.” So far we are drawn on smoothly enough; but by- 
and-by the critic finds, it so happens, that his favourite Tin- 
toret, in a picture cf the very same subject, introduces, not 
serpents, but “little flying monsters, like lampreys with 
wings ;” and this is at once hailed, with a plenitude of satis- 
faction, as truer to Scripture. “The Lord sent fiery serpents, 
and they bit the people,” observes Mr. Ruskin, quoting the 
sacred narrative, and next adding, “ We are not told that 
they crushed the people to death. This,” he goes on to say, 
“is also the most terrific conception. M. Angelo’s would be 
terrific if one could believe in it; but our instinct tells us that 
boa-constrictors do not come in armies; and we look upon 
the picture with as little emotion as upon the handle of a 
vase, or any other form worked out by serpents, where there 
is no probability of serpents actually occurring.” Thus M. 
Angelo’s work, after all the former erdent praise (which is 
quite excessive, by the bye,) is quietly given up; and thus, in 
converting the serpents into winged reptiles, Mr. Ruskin does 
not hesitate to amend the Scripture narrative, on no ground 
whatever except his intense anxiety for serpentine verisimili- 
tude. He insists inflexibly on zoological accuracy in a mira- 
cle, and on no other terms will he permit himself to be moved 
fora moment. Now all this we take to be simply an illustra- 
tion of the writer’s want of imaginative sympathy, of his de- 
ficiency of the feeling requisite to enable him to conceive sub- 
jects in a poetical spirit. Else, touched by these sublime 
representations of human suffering, he would, at such a mo- 
ment, have troubled his head somewhat less about zoology, 
or, remembering that the events were miraculous, have thought 
that the instruments might possibly be so too; that, peradven- 
ture, Divine anger may send other agents and ministers than 
such as a Pre-Raphaelite can make diligent and faithful 
studies of piecemeal in the Zoological Gardens. 
This restless, over-exactiug matter-of-factism in Art, which, 
encouraged by Mr. Ruskin, has recently so much spread 
amongst us, is the chief of those fatal errors from which our 
present melancholy decline ensues. It is, indeed, the vital 
question, inasmuch as it supersedes all freedom of conception, 
and fritters away the mind in a consideration of multitudes 
of minor things, often such as no cultivated man cares to 
look at a second time. Its pedantry is extreme, and without 
remorse. Proud ofa mere smattering of scientific knowledge, 
recently acquired in a sciextific age, it heaps contempt on the 
ae artists of an earlier and more imaginative age, who 
not yet attained that smattering. The Laocoon is elabo- 
rately despised because of the want of serpentine information 
which it exhibits. A want of zoological accuracy in artists 
of ancient = ap in which zoology was little known, is, by 
virtue of a little dabbling in knowledge acquired in an age in 
which zoology is highly cultivated, confidently assumed as a 
round for handing over the masterpieces of Art to contempt. 
ere the critic’s ignorance of the limit of what can reasonably 
be expected from the Art of different ages, is far more repre- 
hensible than the sculptor’s paucity of reptile erudition. Flax- 
man, or Westmacott (it was one or the other, we do not re- 
member which), knew better, when remarking upon certain 
anatomical inaccuracies in the Elgin marbles, he no whit the 
less considered them the finest things he knew of. An artist’s 
like a poet’s conceptions are necessarily much limited by the 
knowledge to which his age has attained ; it is his to give the 
most beautiful and imaginative shape and expression to that 
knowledge ; he will even make considerable additions to it, 
but you cannot expect him to be the Argus eyed discoverer 
of all the appearances and phenomena of nature in such ob- 
jects as he introduces. 
Michael Angelo (to whom the Bacchus first brought us) had 
& purgatorial rather than a heavenly imagination. It had 
height, most profound depth, but less of breadth, less of hori- 
zontal human extension and capacity. His subjects requiring 
dramatic variety and pliability (his “ Crucitixion of St. Peter,” 
for instance, lately engraved in this Journal, and gentler Ma- 
donna themes) are too commonly mere displays of elaborate 
artificial posturing, fantastical, and even weak of conception, 
beside the mark, and it must be added, beneath it. There 
was a certain dash of pride, exclusiveness, and unsociability 
in his noble independent character, which may in some de- 
gree account for this imperfect range of his sympathies. He 
would not, or he could not, easily descend from his solitary 
height; hence his assumed contempt for the graces and orna- 
ments of Art, for oll-painting itself, which (confounding small- 
ness and delicacy with littleness) he absurdly pronounced fit 
only fur women and children. Shere was even some alloy 
of churlish jealousy, quite unworthy of him, in his utterly un- 
founded assertion in a letter discovered some years back, that 
whatever Raphael knew in the Art, he knew from him. A 
remarkable contrast this to Raphael's declaration, recorded by 
Condivi, that he esteemed himself fortunate to have been born 
in the same age with Michael Angelo; that it was his greatest 
honour that Michael Angelo would deign to enter into com- 
petition with him. But, after all, these mighty men should 
both be hailed with pure unalloyed thankfulness, as the com- 
plement of each other. As we may say of our own Milton 
and Shakspere, what one had not, the other possessed; and 
the two together filled the great circle of their sphere—are as 
the twin coursers of Apollo’s car, that suffice for his whole 
orbit. If Michael Angelo could not embody the divine ten- 
derness of the New Testament, in portraying with awful so- 
lemnity the prophetic spirit of the older dispensation he is 
utterly unapproachable. Titans, too, condemned in a kind 
of limbo to infinite meditations, Michael Angelo immortalizes 
in our yy most sublimely. We seldom read that 
assage in Milton in which are described the ruined angels 
on a hill retired, reasoning of foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
without thinking what a subject it would have been for Buo- 
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Perhaps, after all, his supreme creations are to be found 
in his own Florence, Of all places of pilgrimage there, the 
randest is assuredly San Lorenzo, where rise before you 
is monuments of two of the later Medici. Few figures in 
Art exercise so powerful a sway over the imagination as 
that of the Duke Lorenzo. Majestically he sits over the 
sarcophagus, not merely deep in thought, but revolving ques- 
tions unspeakably momentous and awful. His fin over 
his upper lip, he looks forth with a severe, fixed, melancholy 
aze, Which, seen but dimly under the shadow of his pro- 
ecting helmet, strangely rivets the beholder, acts like a spell 
on him, and sends imagination wandering through solemn 
unearthly ways of thought. Beneath him, Morning and 
Evening are locked in meditation on his tomb; Morning, 
a primordial, profound, astonishing female figure, drawing 
herself up with the first movement that follows sleep, is 
waking to thoughts of sorrow and pain ; for craft, unhallowed 
power, and tyranny without remorse, prevail in the lovely 
world, as never they prevailed before; not buried with him 
who sits above, but perpetuated more darkly by his evil spirit 
infusing itself into the issue of his loins. 

Rogers has very finely touched the figure of the duke; 
but when he says that “ he meditates, is head upon his hand,” 
he scarcely marks the sinister regardfuloess and vigilance 
that characterize it: so some potentate, in his close heart hos- 
tile to England, may be freely conceived as sitting, stead fast- 
ly gazing towards the low flats of some Sussex or Devonshire 
bay, stealing the rifled cannon into his fleet, and then hesitat- 
ing, because the murmur of public opinion, or rather the 
hum of defensive preparation, like the distant sound of an 
awakened ocean, strikes and troubles his ear. But when 
the poet in his description next asks whether that which 
scowls beneath “the helm-like bonnet” is “a face, or but an 
eyeless skull,” he is perhaps undesirably vague even for 
poetry. Deeply impressed by Michael Angelo’s mysterious 
spirituality, we know that no works disdain interpretation 
so much as his; but looking at the very remarkable charac 
ter of the prince thus commemorated by his sepulchral chisel, 
we cannot resist the impression that something of moral por- 
traiture and comment were here within his purpose. For 
who was this Duke Lorenzo? One whom an acute Venetian 
envoy of the time considered sca:cely inferior to Cesar Bor- 
gia himself in cunning and ability; and to whom Macchia- 
velli specially dedicated his treatise of “ The Prince.” As re- 
presented here, he is said to have been of a noble presence, 
and not wilhout courage, but destitute of every generous 
heroic quality. His latter poe were spent in the shameless 
acquisition of the duchy of Urbino, witb the aid of his uncle, 
Leo X, a pontiff as unscrupulous, and even cruel, in bis poli- 
tical man@uvres, as he was good-natured and liberal in per- 
sonal intercourse with his boon companions; but even as the 
nephew, step by step, move by move, was gaining the coveted 
prize, so his body was gradually wasted away by his licen- 
— life, and save for a few brief months, his ducal throne 
s here. 

The family of Medici, from the noblest and most munifi- 
cent of merchants, degenerated most gradually into the vilest 
and basest of princes; steadily becoming worse and worse, 
from the judicious and comparatively moderate Cosmo down 
to the blushless mulatto, Alessandro, by nice gradations, which 
seem natural and explicable enough, when we consider that 
the princes of each generation were more and more nurtured 
in the maxims ofselfish ambition, and unscrupulous despotism. 
The shrewdness of the counting-house thus by degrees dark- 
ened in their bosoms to that statecraft which became the fa- 
vourite problem of Macchiavelli, and the prime pattern of the 
depraved ambition, which in that age built up everywhere ab- 
struse and pitiless tyranny on the ruins of the medizval com- 
munes and aristocracies. To us it seems that Michael Angelo 
here bad in his mind an ideal representation of the bold and 
sinister craft of these Italian princes, “ who conquered sit- 
ting,” yet by means far different from those of the ancient 
Italians who originated that magnificent saying. But on 
what does this Duke Lorenzo meditate? that is the question 
we continually ask ourselves, whilst contemplating his omin- 
ous figure. as he not now, with that fixed look, some astro- 
logical prescience of the twofold mischief to issue from his 
loins, in the shape of his son, and his daughter—his son, the 
bastard Allessandro, future tyrant of Florence, loathed for a 
Moorish licentiousness* and cruelty, the murderer and the 
murdered ;—his daughter, Catherine de Medici, prime mover, 
on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, of the re-establishment of 
priestcraft and kingcraft, combined in full iniquity. Or is he 
devising the death of his uncle, whose statue is opposite? for 
this he is believed to have done, to clear the way for his own 
elevation. Even these meditations seem not strange and aw- 
ful enough; and sitting with that dark-plotting, almost 
spectral look, he calls to mind those of whom Dante speaks 
as still living in Florence, their forms animated by demons long 
after their souls hac been hurled to their last account. These 
are all mysteries; but one thing we may affirm with confi- 
dence. With no fulsome, unambiguous, allegorical lie, in- 
sulting to outraged virtue, has Michael Angelo deigned to 
adorn the tomb of one of the vile caterpillars of his country. 
All is marked with that deep sense of the predominance of 
evil power, which is distinctly avowed in the sonnet he ad- 
dressed to Strozzi on one of these monuments. 

The figure on the other, of Leo X.’s brother, Giuliano, the 
best of the later Medici, is mildly majestic; and beneath him 
Night and Day recline—Night dreaming of sad and fatal 
things, and Day, a Titan, looking forth with vigilance. In 
these two monuments, teyond comparison bis finest sculp- 
tures, we cee how little Michael Angelo owed to the ancients 
in the formation of his style, or in the way of direct imita- 
tion. The little that he did derive from them in these 
respects was from works of a somewhat vio!ent and extrava- 
gant character, and therefixe little accordant with that serener 

race and beauty by which they were chiefly distinguished. 
ficediess of these things, Michuel Angelo’s anatomy is fre- 
quently exaggerated, and even puffy; and his proportions 
(as if he had been rapidly careless in setting his points, no less 
than impetuous in his strokes) are sometimes even widely 
wrong, as in the leg of this most profound and sublime figure 
of Night. His magnificent fantasies ot strange posture some- 
times give way to an extravagance which can only be liked 
on the supposition that oddness is one cause of the mingled 
sensations which arise on entering that unearthly purgatorial 
hall, that limbo populous with inexplicable genii, to which his 
mighty spirit conducts us; but where we are spellbound by 
results, we may as well not trouble ourselves too much about 
strange means. The architectures] adjuncts in the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo, designed also by Buonaroti, are of a chaste, sim- 
ple, but not wholly unornate beauty, and somewhat small, so 
as not to detract by comparison from the size and importance 
of the sculptures. The whole is a scene unique ; architecture 
ministering modestly, but with dignity, to sculpture; aud 


* Scandal, however, believed, and with more probability, that 
this cobra-capella of a man, Alessandro, was the offspring of Pope 
Clement ViI., by a maid-servant. 











sculpture so quickened by thought and mysterious spirituality 
as to become, in this instance, a thing by i‘self alone, occupy- 
ing, independently, a height not inferior to that of any works 
by the ancients which have been preserved for us. 

The mausoleum of the Medici adjoins—a domed octagon, 
encased everywhere with variegated marbles; but with all 
its enormous costliness, the general effect is dull and heavy. 
Only when you look closely into details are you much inter- 
ested; when you examine the shields of the different cities 
subject to Florence in the richest pietra-dura, heightened by 
gems, the funeral urns, and the ponderous sarcophagi, ranged 
all around, of the wretched family that thinned itself away, 
hastened its own extinction by murdering each other. The cor- 
poral remains of these foxes (so often fox-destroyed !) were, 
during some recent repairs, unearthed for a few moments, and 
found, most of them, to be in astonishing preservation. Very 
delectable vestiges of their minds, on the other hand, have 
been exhumed from the depths of the adjacent Laurentian li- 
brary; for these princes, from the morbid form into which 
intense selfishness and egotism will run, and the moral cal- 
lousness and obtuseness which accompany the pride of merely 
intellectual craft, indulged the highly curious habit of trea- 
suring up records and little memoranda of their own iniquity, 
which are still preserved. It wanted, perhaps, not very 
much of their keeping, with instincts inherited from mer- 
chant sires, a ledger of dark outgoings with their returns, 
duly posted, debtor and creditor, complete and neat. But 
even as it was,in this unconscious service of justice, they 
hoarded up for future ages, with extraordinary care and dili- 
gence, evidences of many a secret intrigue and dark crime, 
which otherwise might have been forgotten. 

And in Titian’s portrait of him in the Pitti (whither we 
will now hasten for » few moments, to sun or imaginations In 
the glow of Venetian colour) there is indeed a latent fierce- 
ness hinting him not incapable even of such things as this. 
His tastes were far more for arms than mass books; yet he 
was a munificent patron of Art, and not only encouraged lit- 
erature, but practised it, by translating a Second Book of the 
£neid. In fact, in the true Medicean way, he patronized 
every good thing except religion and morality. Titian, 
therefore, with a commendable propriety, has represented 
bim most uoclerically in his uniform as commander of the 
Pope’s Hungarian legion—a costume which reminds one of 
asplendid Persian hunting-dress, a javelin in one band, the 
other on his sword. He is handsome, swartby, obviously 
of a passionate haughty temperament, though at present, 
very magnificently, under calm dignified selfcommand. His 
cousin Alessandro, absolute Lord of Florence, solicited their 
common friend, the celebrated burlesque poet Berni, to poi- 
son him; but the bard, unhandsomely shirking the suggestion, 
was himself poisoned. Nevertheless, the cardinal in a few 
months met with the required fate at the hands of his rela- 
tive. The tone of.this portrait of him is magnificent; with 
that tunic of most memorably sumptuous madder-brown, and 
sun-burnt, nay, passionate-burnt, complexion, it is a Titian- 
esque approach towards the glowing depth of Rembranit. 
There is no collection of Titian’s portraits comparable to 
that in the Pitti Palace; nor are any memorials more inter- 
esting than these of the very thought and life of so many 
different characters of Italy’s highly refined period. How 
admirable amongst them is the Pietro Aretino! Yet the long 
grey-black beard, large dark features, and rough insolent look 
would almost do for Shylock standing up in a court for jus- 
tice. So formidable an expression must have been felt as 
flattering by this bully of the quill—the Scourge of Princes, 
as he called himself, although in all his works not a word 
against any prince is to be found; so effectually did bribes, or 
fears, restrain him. He wears the gold collar sent him by 
Francis I., and a rich mulberry-coloured silk robe, glossed in 
the most masterly manner by two or three brave filmy streaks 
of the pencil. The whole is painted and toned with the most 
refined force and mastery Art ever attained. 

In the Pitti Palace, which contains by far the finest collec- 
tion of portraits in the world, it is especially interesting to 
compare those by the two grandest of portrait painters, Titian 
and Raphael. Titian’s, we see, proceeded from a mind habi- 
tuated to take a grand view of the intellectua] nature as qua- 
lified by the sensuous, by a rich and noble development of 
certain physical elements of our composition ; Raphael’s, on 
the other hand, rising more to the intellectual, as qualified by 
the spirit. The Venetian’s point of regard was, no doubt, 
much determined by his predominant feeling for colour, 
which is allied to the sensuous, as seen in the fervid glow of 
the cheek and brow—the furtive gleam and liquid sparkle of 
the eye, rich as the sunset on the rosy-russet palaces of old 
Venice, on her fair swelling domes around, and distant snows 
of Julian Alps, limpidly lustrous as the twinkle which the oar 
of the sunburnt-arm wakes even in shadowy places of her 
dark green waters. And Titian’s notions of human character 
and deportment were no less qualified by his every-day sub- 
jects of contemplation at Venice. To even foreign sitters he 
would give the calm, but keen, subtle, and self-commanding 
tone of a procurator of St. Mark: to even nymphs and god- 
desses he woul.! impart the sunny looks and ample propor- 
tions of those Signoras whose fancies and wits were more 
active than their limbs; so that what with lounging in gon- 
dolas, and walking so little, and that daintily too, in chopines, 
their charms attained the very limit of that exuberance which 
Venus would allow ofin her nymphs in waiting. We simply 
mean that were they but a little fatter, there would be con- 
siderable risk of the goddtss sending them about their busi- 
ness. Turn we to Rapbael’s portraits, and we find gifts and 
experiences of a different kind—an art directed rather to that 
full and noble representation of form, which is more important 
than colour in the expression of pure intellect and spirit; an 
imaginztion able and apt to rise above local and conventional 
influences, and body forth more openly the inner essential 
nature of the personages depicted. But the consideration of 
Raphael's portraits here must be reserved for some other oc- 
casion.— Art Journal. 


A CANDID ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—I observe that Sir Morton 
Peto, in bis pamphlet on America, has been pleased to praise 
in very high terms our American book-making, claiming that 
in every department we equal the productions of the skilful 
London artisans. To those of us familiar with this subject, 
this “ golden opinion” is very surprising. How greatly infe- 
rior we are in printing and book-making is one of those mor- 
tifying facts which some among us frequently attempt to 
“skim and film,” bet which we hardly expected to see so gra- 
tuitously disposed of by an Englishman. 

It is commonly asserted that Americans are greater readers 
than the Englisb, and that books havea larger circulation here 
than there. This assertion is made by the press, from the pul- 
pit and through all other channcls. In a reprint of a Bri- 
tish volume, “ The Book Hunter,” a few years ago, the Ame- 
rican edition was edited by Mr. Richard Grant White, who in 
one of his notes distinctly made the above assertion. Now 


do not buy or read books to the extent they do in Ep 1 
notwithstanding all these assertions to the contrary, Madi’ 
famous circulating library in London will often by an 
copies of a book than can be sold, at a cheap rate, in this oon’ 
try. Our Mercantile Library, which claims to be the lar <A 
circulating library in the country, will take two hundreds 
pies of a book (retail price one dollar and fifty cents), of ‘whan, 
same book Mudie will take three thousand copies, retail teh 
about seven dollars. Mudie purchased one thousand — 
of Froude’s History of England, at a high Price, when = 
American publisher would venture to reprint the book, Sine 
then Scribner has issued a very neat, moderate priced edjtj 
of the work, but I doubt if the sale has yet reached one thon 4 
sand copies entire. How many has the Mercantile Library 
taken? Probably about five, or possibly at a stretch ten 
Smilie’s “ Self Help” isan English book, published by Mur. 
ray, being an eminently interesting account of the strugeles 
and successes of self-made men. This book peculiarly appeals 
to American ideas and American sympathies. It was Teprinteg 
here with the popular imprint of Ticknor & Fields, Two 
years ago the English sale had reached forty thousand, while 
although considered fairly successful here, I doubt if Mess’ 
Ticknor & Fields have sold more than ten thousand Copies, 
A large three volume edition of the “ Life of Stephenson and 
the Engineers,” by the same author, has reached six thousanq 
copies in England, while no American publisher has ventured 
to reprint it, although free from copyright, and with gl} the 
drawings for the illustrations made to hand. This same Mur- 
ray will sell more copies of a book at his annual trade sale 
than we here can consume in an entire year. A series of rp. 
ligious volumes, “ Heaven our Home,” &c., have sold to nearly 
one hundred thousand volumes each in England, and reached 
some four or five thousand here. The “Golden Treasury ge. 
ries,” reprinted in exact imitations of the English volumes by 
Sever & Francis, of Cambridge, have sold about five times gs 
well in England. Instances could be multiplied. The sale o¢ 
the English periodicals greatly outnumbers ours. The aggre. 
gate of Cornhill, Sunday Magazine, Good Words, London &. 
ciety, and other popular English monthlies, is immense. Thes 
literary weeklies are almost innumerable. Bonner got jis 
idea of the Ledger from the London Journal, and, while appeal. 
ing to the same class that it did, and advertising to a certain 
extent unparalleled, he could only reach three hundred and 
fifty thousand circulation, while the London paper, with 
scarcely an effort, got to five hundred thousand. Tennyson 
is rather more popular in America than in England ; Long. 
fellow, Poe and Hawthorne have the largest appreciation iy 
England; Herbert Spencer sells well here, and but little ig 
England; but this is an exceptional case. It is in daily 
papers alone that we outnumber and outread the Englis), 
and from this fact, probably, rose the common impression 
that we are greater readers than they are; but I think this 
fact is scarcely to our advantage or credit.—Cor. Citizen. 





A Frencn Revision oF THE Map oF EvroPe—The Ji- 
berté publishes a curious plan proposed by the Restoration 
under Charles X. for a considerable change in the map of Ev- 
rope, by which France was to obtain the provinces of the 
Rhine. The writer says:—“ The Austro-Prussian dispute, 
which places Europe under the menace of consid erable ter- 
ritorial changes, gives some importance toa project which the 
Government of the Restoration had conceived in 1828, and 
which was on the eve of being accepted by the Great Powers. 
M. De Martignac was Prime Minister, and M. De La Ferro- 
nays at the Foreign Office. People talked then as now of 
the frontiers of the Rhine—spoke of them even immediately 
after the Congress of Vienna. M. De La Ferronays, with the 
aid of notes which M. De Chateaubriand had left in the ar- 
chives of the ministry, prepared a plen which was submitted 
to England, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Holland. By the 
terms of this combination France was to recover her frontiers 
of 1798; Prussia in recompense to receive Holland, which the 
house of Orange ceded voluntarily; Great Britain was to be- 
come mistress of the Dutch colonies; and the King of Hol- 
land was to ascend the throne of Greece, his kingdom to con- 
sist of Greece, Turkey, and the Dannbian Principalities, with 
Constantinople for hiscapital. As France was then on excel- 
lent terms with Mehemet Ali, Egypt was not spoken of. But 
in the draft of M. De La Ferronays appeared this phrase: “It 
is probable that Egypt will receive the waifs of the Mussul- 
man world.” Such was this project, of which we have not to 
discuss the practical possibility, but which was so far advanced 
that there exists at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the minute 
of the circular which M. De La Ferronays addressed to the 
French diplomatic agents to impart this combination tothem. 
It failed at the last moment through the opposition of Hollend, 
who was not willing to give up her colonies, and who per- 
suaded Russia to oppose the arrangement.—Huropean Times. 





Mr. Peanopy.—If the City wishes to know how it can bes 
show its gratitude to Mr. Peabody we should advise it to fol- 
low Mr. Peabody’s example. That will be far better and far 
more gratifying to Mr. Peabody himself than to put up a statue 
lighted up with a perpetual smile under a coating cof dirt, or 
shivering without a hat in the open street from which he has 
rescued the poor of London. It will be no compliment to Mr. 
Peabody, when he returns, as everybody hopes he may retura, 
from America, to find that be has added one more monstroslly 
to those already existing. If his example bears fruit, and all 
who have made money in London will devote a portion to 
advancing the welfare of its poor, the Eoglish will have - 
ted the noblest monument to their American benefactor ; an0, 
to adopt Pitt’s words, Mr. Peabody will have saved the poor 
by his energy and the richby his example.—Pall- Mall Gaxtis 


CnoteRa.—We clip the following letter from the Times of 
May 24th. , . 

in the autumn of last year, when, as it may still be — 
bered, there was a great deal of cholera at Constantinople . 
on parts of the shores of the Black Sea, particularly in @ ne 
town at the mouth of the Danube called Sulina, where —_ ‘he 
deaths occurred out of a population of only 1,000, yori 8 
men-of-war stationed in that river had recourse to the yon 
very simple expedient for self-preservation, which bp te a 
with most happy results. At the commencement of. the oa 
it was observed that dead fish were continually floating = ae 
ship in great numbers, and as at the time nearly all the — of 
attacked with diarrhea, which is one of the eg ha 
cholera, it was thought that the poison in the water . os eople 
killed the fish was probably at the same time affecting the - sal 
on board. So it was resolved to avoid drinking pe pecan 
purified water, and a very cheap and easy method = ned on? 
to for filtering it. A filter was made of two casks na its 
above the other, the upper one having holes boned eealt 
lower extremity, and these holes covered over with bye 
layers of sand and powdered charcoal (two of ont, ee mix- 
coal), with a piece of flannel between each to preven olate. The 
ing, and through which the water was allowed to perc 





there is no more current delusion in America than this. We 





‘on about 
crew drew their drinking water from the lower cask, and ina 
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———— 
iro dys all diarrhcea had disappeared, and the health of the 


was excellent duriog the rest ot the cholera season, which 
some few months. 
Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. M. Grttsoy, Commander, Royal Navy. 





Cuantes Dickens.—The “readings” of his own works by 
inguished novelist, continues to fill the large room in St. 
‘s Hall. Though the works nominally do not belong to the 
gramatic class, there isno ‘‘ reader” who is more essentially dra- 
than Mr. Dickens, who not only personates every speaker 
‘athe dialogue, but infuses life and warmth into narrative, as 
,- gh he were & spectator watching with interest the progress 
of s scene, and vividly revealing the impression made by it on 
bismind. He went back to his old holyday-book, the “ Christ- 
Carol,” which, complete in itself. and at the same time 
ing in vivid pictures of the everyday world that derive a 
ifal tint from the supernatural element in the story, has always 
found eminently suitable for his purpose, The unction 
with which he describes the jollities of Christmas, rising into a 
chuckle when he describes the old tradesman’s ball and 
otber manifestations of mirth, his quiet pathos when he comes to 
the death of “ Tiny Tim,” and the grasp of character which he 
exhibits when he. follows the conversion of Serogg from a 
miserly hunks into a jovial boon companion are not only ad- 
nirable in themselves, but are accompanied by a power of en- 
\istening the sympathies of a large audience which are rarely at- 
tained even by a theatrical performance, much lees by a“reading.” 
jtisa singular spectacle, that of one gentleman in a plain even- 
ing dress reading from a book for two hours, and an audience that 
{lls the largest concert-room in London catching every syllable 
with eager curiosity, yet ready to express their satisfaction when- 
ever their sympathies are moved. More singular does the spec- 
icle become when we reflect that the majority of these attentive 
listeners know the story almost as well as the “reader” himself. 
It is to the new life given by the wonderful elocution of Mr. 
Dickens to his own creations that this universal curiosity is to be 
gerived. The people know the outline and the details a: they 
snd in black and white, but they desire to see the living figures 
pass before them, reproduced by the imagination on which the 
“render” so strongly works.—London Times. 





ADerenmined Act.—A poor fellow the other day, in the south of 
Frauce, Was aking up fagots, or bundles of firewood, in a copse 
near his cottage. His name is Victor Piet. While pulling a 
twig from the ‘agot he felt himself sharply bitten in the finger, 
aod saw an asp Making his escape at the moment. The man 

ed the snake and killed it, and then it flashed across his 
pind that the bite he had received was poisonous and would 
qaickly end his days. So he took a resolution and determined to 
getrid of the first joint of the first finger of his right hand, which 
yas the part affected. He placed his finger on one of his sadots, 
or wooden shoes, and opening his knife he arranged the blade 
arefully across the first joint, fixing it with two or three chips of 
wood in its position. Then making a hammer with the other 
ylot he struck it sharply with his left hand on the back of the 
blade, and cleanly severed the joint. Binding up the finger, the 
oung fellow went quickly home, and laid upon the table before 
ts astonished family the dead asp and the joint of his finger.— 
Paris paper. 

Murver sy 4 Game Cocx.—Mr. Humphreys, the Middlesex 
Coroner, lately held an inquiry at the Palm-tree Tavern, Palm 
Street, Old Ford, relative to the death of Charles Winter, aged 3 
years, Mary Ann Winter, the wife of a saddlemaker, living at 
32,Palm Street, said that the deceased child was in perfect health 
until last Tuesday week, when, between 12 and 1 o'clock, he was 
attacked by a game cock while standing at the front door. She 
did not see what occurred; but the child came in with his face 
injured and bleeding excessively. He died on last Monday from 
his injuries. Mr. W. G. Moss, a neighbour, said that he saw the 
deceased child standing at the front garden gate eating bread and 
butter, when a game cock belonging to Mr. Monk flew up athim, 
and, putting one claw on his head and the other on his shoulder, 
pecked at his face. The child seemed as if strangled, and bled 
profusely. The same bird had frequently attacked children be- 
fore, It attacked the deceased viciously and not to get the 
bread which he was eating. Mr. R. Meldola, M.R.C.S., said that 
the deceased died from effusion of serum on the brain caused by 
thejshock to the system, arising from the attack and pecks of the 
game cock as well as from the fright. Mr. Monk said that the 
children were in the habit of irritating the game cock, and that 
made the bird attack them. A juror said that it was not to he 
expected that the children should be always kept indoors on ac- 
count of a ferocious bird. The parents could not always be at 
haadto mind them. The jury returned a verdict “ That the de- 
ceased died from effusion on the brain, caused by being attacked 
and bitten by a certain game cock.” The Coroner said it might 
induce Mr. Monk to take the precaution of killing the ferocious 
bird before further, mischief was done—it having frequently at- 
tacked children—if he mentioned that the parents of the deceased 
could take proceedings in another court for the loss they had 
sustained, Mr. Monk fastened up the cock when he heard of this 
courrence. Mrs. Winter said that nothing was done until five 
days had clavsed after her child was attacked.—London paper. 


— 





M. Mazzrst upon Iraty.—Mazzini has published in the Dovere 
of Genoa a long letter on the present position of Italy. It com- 
ences in these terms :—‘‘ Having been solicited in different 
quarters to express my opinion on the situation, allow me to do 
% publicly in the journal you direct. In the first place, the 
country must insist on war. The intentions of the Ministry ap- 
pear at the present moment to be incontestable ; but the Govern- 
lent does not possess a moral initigtive of its own ; it does not 
believe sufficiently in the national duty; during the last few 
years it has mistrusted the national forces—as it has itself de- 
tlared—considering them to be insufficient for the struggle ; it 
tllowed to pass—believing itself to be alone—the favourable op- 
Portunities of the Polish insurrection and the war between Den- 
mark and Germany. “Let there be no alliance,” 
‘ays the writer, “ with Prussia. If one is already concluded, let 
remain in the background. Italy should no longer sully her 

- Let the war be really national ; let it be carried on by 
both the regular army aud volunteers, because the latter repre- 
‘at the spontaneousness of the country, give to the war a popu- 

baptism, show to the army that bebiad it is an all-powerful 
Teeerye called the nation ; because they cast into the balance the 
and formidable name of Garibaldi, and because they are to 

the people a living pledge that the fight is not only in obedience 
‘o an order, perhaps in a dynastic interest, but in virtue of an 
, of an affection, and of a principle incarnated in a nation.” 





ee Proposep RatuwayY BetwEEN EnGianp snp Franxce.— 
® heard a few days ago of a vast project, imagined by M. 
} mé de Gamond, for constructing a submarine tunnel across 
Channel, and we lately mentioned that fresh surveys are now 
foing on near Boulogne-Sur-Mer. M, Thomé de Gamond has, 
ficial 1a modified his plans so far as to suppress the costly arti- 
islands which were to contain air-shafts, as our readers ma 
ber, we having at the time the question was first mooted, 


six miles. The plansin relief of this extraordinary enterprise 


pierced, the longest of which will not exceed 10 kilometres or 


will be seen at the Great International Exhibition of 1867.— 
—Galignani. 
Tage Fastest STEAMER IN THE Wori”p.—The Egyptian 
paddlewheel steam-yacht Mahroussa, Captain Fredrigo Bey, 
built under the superintendence of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, by Messrs. Samuda Brothers, of London, for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, arrived here on the 12th instant, havin 
performed the voyage from Southampton in the unprecedente 
short time gf 157 hours. When under full steam she consumes 
seven tons of coal an hour, and is, without exception, the fast- 
est vessel afloat. At the measured mile in Stokes Bay, ber 
average speed was upwards of 18 4-10 knots an hour, which 
is equal to about 204 statute miles.—Zimes. 





Herartpic Cuances.—In England heraldry may be consi- 
dered to have first assumed a definite and systematic character 
during the reign of Henry III., A.D. 1216 to 1272; and at the 
close of the thirteenth century it may be said to have been re- 
cognised as a distinct science. The heraldic devices that were 
adopted in England in the thirteenth century, in common with 
those which were added to them during the century that fol- 
lowed, partook of the ideal character of all symbols, but at the 
same time they were distinguished by a simple and dignified ex- 
pressiveness. And they were aseociated directly, and in a pecu- 
liar manner, either with individuals, families, establishments, 
potentates, or with the community at large : so that they may be 
idered after a definite method, their varieties readily admit 
of classification, their characteristics may be clearly elucidated 
and fully set forth, and they may be subjected to certain general 
laws, and treated as forming a system in themselves, This 
classification and description and the general laws them- 
selves, we now unite with the devices and compositions 
under the common name of heraldry. And with the heraldry of 
the thirteenth century we associate that of the four- 
teenth and of succeeding centuries, and of our own era, assign- 
ing to the whole the same common title. For, as it happened in 
the instance of architecture, when once it had been duly recog- 
nised in England, heraldry rapidly attained to an advanced de- 
gree of pertection. Whatever the heralds of Edward L might 
have left to be accomplished after their time, their successors of 
the fourteenth century were not slow in developing. Under the 
genial influences of the long and brilliant reign of Edward IIL., 
medieval heraldry attained to its culminating point. The last 
quarter of the fourteenth century proved to be equally favoura, 
ble tothe heralds. And again, during the Lancastrian era, an 
throughout the struggle of the Roses, English heraldry main- 
tained its reputation and its popularity. Its practical utility was 
felt and appreciated by the Plantagenets in their fierce social 
wars, as it had been before their time by the Crusaders, Then, 
with a general decline of the arts, heraldry declined, Its art 
character, indeed, had shown signs of a coming degradation be- 
fore the accession of the Tudors to the disputed throne of this 
realm. The next downward step seriously affected the early 
simplicity of the art science, so that the heraldry of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries can advance but compa- 
ratively slight claims upon consideration—C. Boutell’s Heral- 
dry. 
Tne Frower Snow anp Boranist Concress.—The first Inter 
national Flower Show held in this country has come off this 
week with brilliant success. It is International not because 
plants of all nations are sent to it, but because botanists of all 
nations come to it; holding such gatherings one year at Amster- 
dam, another year at Paris, another year at St. Petersburg, and 
expecting to see in each country a thorough representation of the 
extent of its own botatical and horticultural wealth. Thus, in 
the International Show at South Kensington, our great nursery- 
men are legitimately masters of the situation, and what is to be 
seen there is the largest and most perfect English flower show 
that ever has been brought together. A surface of these acres is 
completely covered with awning and laid out in one expanse of 
well-arranged and crowded blossom, with gravel walks, turf 
banks, and a change or two of level to give here and there a 
glance over the whole. 
The congress which met this week at Kensington consisted of 
about 130 representatives of foreign countries. 
Professor Karl Koch, of Berlin, read a paper containing some 
propositions with respect to systematic botany. The following 
is a summary of this important paper : Three especial sources of 
difficulty beset the systematic botanist of ourday. 1st. The con- 
fused nomenclature. 2nd. The scattered literature. 3rd. The 
distribution of great numbers of plants by nurserymen under 
fanciful names. One man can do but very little to remove these 
obstacles, but a congress of botanists and horticulturists will be 
better able to effect the necessary changes and improvements. 
Professor Koch proposes to obviate the confused synonymy by 
retaining the specific name first given; but as regards the generic 
name, to place that which recent investigation has adopted first, 
and the one by which it was first described afterwards in a pa- 
renthesis, If an author’s name be given, it should be that of him 
who first described the plant. Our nomenclature begins with 
Linneus, and hence all botanists prior to him are to be disre- 
garded. Secondly, the scattered literature. Botanists now-a- 
days write in German, French, English, Italian, &c., and in a 
large number of different periodicals, so that it becomes very 
difficult, or next to impossible, fora man to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the literature of the subject. Professor 
Koch proposes, therefore, to select a number of botanists from 
various countries to examine and collate the separate publica- 
tions of their several countries. A general editor is to he a 
pointed in a European town where there is a good library, and 
all extracts are to be sent to him at that place. The general edi- 
tor is to arrange these extracts scientifically, and to publish them 
in the Latin language. Thirdly, as to the importation of plants 
by nurserymen, No disadvantage would en-ue if the horticul- 
turist were to adopt a provisional name in the first instance, and 
then apply to a botanist for the correct name, which would then 
be published ; but in adopting this plan there are two difficulties 
to be encountered. Gardeners would seldom take the trouble to 
change the provisional for the scientific name ; and they would 
not always know which botanists studied particular families, or 
would not venture to trouble them. This ought, therefore, to be 
the task of a Botanico-Horticultural Congress. Fourthly, many 
botanists have already devoted themselves to particular families, 
and it is to be desired that others should do the same, Horticul- 
turists might then apply to these botanists for information.— 
Examiner. 
Svuccessrot TREATMENT OF Hyprornoria.—We regret to have 
to record a case of hydrophobia in this neighbourhood. In our 
last we mentioned that a dog, which showed signs of rabies, had 
escaped from Mr. Higgs’s, of Trescott, communicating the disor- 
der to other dogs, and doing other mischief. We learn that 
about a month ago a servant girl in Mr. Higgs’s service was ty- 
ing up the dog in question when the animal bit her on the right 
thumb, She experienced no serious results until Tuesday week, 
when her thumb, arm, and chest became considerably swollen, 
accompanied with great heat, pain, redness, stiffness, and numb- 
negs, the arm being s0 stiff that she was almost ynable to move 











the girl on Thursday, and found her ovidently suffering from 
hydrophobia, the result of the bite of the dog. On Friday night 
she became very ill, biting and tearing at almost everything near 
her, and suffering much from convulsions. She repeatedly de- 
clared that she heard the dog growling at her; indeed, she dis- 
played all the symptoms of this dreaded disease. As surgical 
writers on the subject do not lay down any specific mode of treat- 
ment in cases of this kind, Mr. Pope determined to cause profuse 
salivation in the patient, with the view of neutralising the poi- 
sonous character of the saliva of hydrophobia. This is a course 
of procedure not often pursued, but its beneficial effects were 
soon apparent. On Sunday the convulsions and the epasma, from 
which the poor girl also suffered, had ceased, and there now ap- 
pears to be every prospect of her ultimate recovery.— Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 


Princess HELENA’s ENGAGEMENT.—The false report that 
the marriage between the Princess Helena and Prince Chris- 
tian is broken off has gained currency. That the British pub- 
lic would not regret the abandonment of the proposed union 
is certain ; for from the moment Prince Christian was seen 
in flesh, or as pourtrayed by photograph, every one has ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Princess might have obtained a 
more suitable husband than a man looking more than old 
enough to be her father, and, in reality, nearly twice her age. 
This, however, is a point on which no one outside her Ma- 
jesty’s family has a right to any voice. Neither the Prince of 
Wales nor the Duke of Cambridge are supposed to be favour- 
able to the match. Prince Teck is making himself completely 
at home in London, and already has more of the bearing of 
an Englishman than any German Prince who has come to 
this country in our time. He dresses in the English style, and 
saunters about Pall Mall as if he had been used to the place 
all his life. He is constantly with the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Sutherland.—London paper. 





Tue Rep River Country on Exuiitiox.—The Hamilton, 
C.W., Spectator, when speaking of the application of the Red 
River inhabitants for space at the Pgris Exhibition of 1867, very 
properly says.—We hope that the articles to be exhibited 
will be judiciously chosen. The people of British America 
generally have been injured by the immense proportion of the 
Indian element which has been one of the characteristics of our 
displays both in 1851 and in 1862, Let the Indian stand aside 
and in place of bead work baskets and canoes and tomahawks, 
let the colonists of the Red River send to the Paris Exhibition 
specimens of the grain, the fruit and vegetables which their soil 
is capable of producing. If they do this, we have no doubt that 
the display made by them will be of an excellent character, and 
will do much to encourage emigration to that far Western colony 
which will soon form part of the grand Confederation of British 
America, 
Jerrerson Davis aS A Martyr.—One year ago, Davis was the 
fallen chief of an utterly prostrate Rebellion. He was unpo- 
pular at the South and detested at the North. It is very differ- 
ent now. He has fully regained all the popularity he ever had. 
Every ex-Rebel regards Davis as suffering for him ; and he wins 
sympathy outside of their circle. Another year of Fortress Mon- 
roe might make him popular at the North. 

For our own part, and in behalf of some others who believe 
the true, sufficient bases of Reconstruction to be Universa} 
amnesty, impartial suffrage—these two, and no more—we de- 
mand that this prisoner of War, or prisoner of State, or whatever 
he may be, sball have the full legal rights secured to him by the 
Constitution and laws of the land. Believing that any illegal 
harshness to which he may be exposed tends to engender new 
bitterness between North and South, and to indispose the lattey 
to accept conditions of reconciliation which we hold best for each 
and all, we shall oppose it as at once a wrong and blunder, We 
have still an open, serious controversy with those who insist on 
reconstituting our country on a basis of caste and prejudice, and 
we cannot afford to give them the advantage of truly represent- 
ing us as making war on a fallen, powerless prisoner of war or 
of peace.—Tribune. 








Panic Day 1n Lonpoy.—A Scotch gentleman states that on 
the panic day he was in Cornhill, when, on turning the corner of 
Lombard Street, into Birchin Lane, he says, “I dropped plump 
into the centre of an excited and densely-pavked crowd of city 
gentlemen. What could be the matter? They were all looking 
one way, at the door of a big banking house at the corner, and 
my first thought was of fire. But there was no smoke, and this 
idea was evidently wrong. Another look showed me that the 
doors of the big house were closed, and the idea flashed across 
me that one of the partners had committed suicide, a thing not 
altogether unprecedented among London bankers. At last I re- 
membered the important fact that I had got a Scotch tongue in 
my head, and I used it to ask the most placid-looking party I 
could discern what the matter was. ‘ Matter indeed!’ was his 
impatient answer. ‘Overend Gurneys have stopped payment.’ 
You might have knocked me down with a feather. I was open to 
believe anything then. I had a £5 note in my pocket, and I ran 
with it to the Bank of England at once to get it changed.” 





Tue CANADIAN PARLIAMENT HovsEs.—The Ottawa Times 
says: It is with extreme regret that we hear very genera} 
complaint by the gentlemen connected with the press, of the 
difficulty of hearing in the galleries of the two Legislative 
Chambers of the new Parliament Buildings. So great is the 
acoustic defect that, unless some remedy is devised, all hope 
of correct reporting will have to be abandoned. The sound 
of the voice appears to pass off in confused undulations, and 
the syllables rendered utterly indistinct. The complaint, we 
find, is not confined to the reporters alone, but is also made 
by the members, wha experience the same difficulty in the 
body of the House. This is a very regretable defect and one 
which from the form and arravgement of the building will, 
we tear, be found irremediable. 





Prince ALFRED's TITLEs.—Some astonishment is expressed 
at the choice of titles for Prince Alfred. It certainly strikes 
one as notin very good taste, to say the least, to tack the 
earldom of Kent to the dukedom of Edinburgh. The former 
title is, I must say, one of the historical titles of the English 
Royal family from Plantaganet times, and is not in its right 
place after a new-fangled creation like the dukedom of Edin- 
burgh. If it was thought desirable to give the prince a 
Scotch title, that might have been done by itself ; or aseconda- 
ry English title might be found without using for that pur- 
pose one like the earldom of Kent. People say that the usual 
practice of making the second son of the monarch Duke of 
York was not followed for fear the creditors of the last duke 
should make the mistake of sending in their still unpaid bills 
to his successor.—London correspundence of the Manchester 
Examiner. 

Faruine Rapipiy.—A gentleman met an old friend the 
other day in Grosvenor-square, and inquired of him as to 
his health. “Oh,” said he in reply, “I am getting quite 
feeble and broken down with age; last year I could walk en- 
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round.” “ You walk back again, of course ?” was the ques- 
tion. “Oh, yes.” “ Explain the difference,” was the request 
of the mathematically-minded triend.”—Art Journal. 





Chess. 


Conpvuctsp sy Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 909. By M. M. Kohtz and Kockelkorn. 
BLACK. 











White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No. 908, 


White. Black. 
1RtoK Bs 1. P tks R, queening (4) 
2. Kt toKB 2. K tke Kt 
8. R to Q 2, mate. 


()L PtoK B6 
2. Rto K K 2. Anything. 


t sq 
%. R to K Kt 4, mate. 


An Evans’ Gambit played a few days ago between Messrs. 
Lichtenhein and Mackenzie. 








White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr, M. Mr. L. Mr. M. Mr. L. 
Fl PtoK4 PtoK4 21PtksQP KttksP 
2KttoKB3 KttoQBs 22 Rto K5 QtoKR5 
3S BtoQB4 BtoQB4 senor RtoK B2 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P 2% KRtoKsq BSR Eoe 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 Ht EY toK R38 
6 Castles PtoQ3 26 BtoK Kt6 RtoK B3 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 27 Rto K7 Q to K Kt 4(c) 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 28 B toQ3 pee G58 
9 KttoQB3 Hees. 29 Rto Q7 KttoK B4 
10 BtoQ3 KttoK2 30 RtoK 5 2a 
11 KttoQR4 Castles 31 RtoK8,ch KtoR2 
12 KttksKB RP tks Kt 32 RK from Q7 
oA tee PtoK Bé toQs Pte K B6 
144BtoQKt2 QtoKs 83 P tks P Pto QBS 
15 QtoQ2 QtoK Kt3 |34 BtoK4 Kt to Q Kt6 
OS ea PtoKB5- |3 QtoQB2 Roaee 
17KtoRseq BtoK Kt5 36 B tks P R to Q B2(d) 
18 PtoK5 BtoK B4 37 B tks R R tks Q 
19 KttoK KR4 QtoK Kt4 38 B tks Q Resigns. 
20 Kt tke B t tks Kt 
(a) Po prevent the Q Kt from coming into the field. 
(2) If Q tks K B P, then follows KR to K Kt5., 
(c) It is very evident Black dare not take the Bishop, 
(a) A fatal error, but the game was past redemption. 


[From the Chess Player's Magazine. | 
ANDERSSEN AND MAYBT. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the ensuing game, 
which, on account of Black’s line of play at his 9th move, viz. :— 
Q Kt to Kt sq exhibits a good defence in the Evans’ Gambit. 
Without pronouncing a decisive opinion upon its merits, we re- 
gard it as well worth consideration :— 

EVANS’ GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Prot. A. Herr M. Prof. A. Herr M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 WQtoKt2 PtoQR3 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 2 QBtoBsq PtoK BS 
3 BtoBé4 BtoB4 25 PtoK B4 sear 
4PtoQKt4 BtksP 26 RtoK Bsq P to B5 
5PtoQBS BtoB4é 27K BtoB2 BtoB4 
6 Castles PtoQ3 28 BtoQ2 Kt to Kt? 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 2RtoKBS KtoK2 
8 P tks P B to Q Kt3 $0 QB to B3 QR to K Baq(f) 
Et ag sy 2B co Bhs 31 PtoQR3 KRtoR2(g) 
10 Bto Kt2 KttoB3 32 Kt to Q4 B tks Kt 
11 QKttoB3(a) QBto Kt5 33 B tks B RtoK2 
12K BtoQs QKttoQ2 34 BtoK B2 ace BP 
13 QKtto K2 Castles 35 BtoK3 ttoR4 
14 QtoQ2 K Rto K sq 36 PtoK5(h) BP tks P 
1I5QtoKB4 Btks Kt 37 P tks P KttoBS 
16 P tke B KttoK4 38 Q to Q2 P tks P 
17 QRtoQsq(b) K KttoR4 39QBtoB5 KRtoKB2 
18 Qto B5 Qto R5(c) 40 B tks R Q tks B 
19 KtoRsq(d@) PtoK Kt3 41 RtoK Kt3 Qto Q3 
20 RtoK Kteq Btks BP 42 BtoK4 K to Kt2 
21 RtoKKt4(e) Kt tks R 43 PtoKR4 KttoR4 (i) 
22 Q tke Kt PtoQB4 and White resigns, 





(a) We very much prefer P to K 5 at this point, for if Black in 
Aa P with P, White may advantageously retort with Q B 
to 


(0) Retreating the Bishop would afford Black the means of con- 
siderably improving his game by K Kt to R4, &. 

(c) Threatening to win the Queen. The position here is very 
interesting and complicated. 

(a) To extricate the Queen from the dangerous position in 
which she is placed, White is now compelled to submit to the loss 
of the exchange. Taking Kt with B, instead of the move in the 
text, would have been of bat little avail, for let us suppore 


19. B tks Kt R tks B =~ 2eas¢ R to Kt 4, ch 
20. QtoQ7 QRtoQsq 22. K to Raq 
[If 22. Kt to Kt3 22, Kt tks Kt, &.) 


22. QtoR6 
and mate in two moves is inevitable. 
(e) Much better than playing the Rook to Kt 2. 
(f) The correct move, as White threatened to gain a Pawn by 
playing R to K R 3. , 
(g) It is obvious that taking the proffered Pawn with B would 
-_ - — > a eo ot = 
ery well pla C e exchange. White’s game, 
however, is alread Napen pron en ; he will eventually have to 
yield to the num: superiority of Biack’s Pawns. 
A played the game ughout with great skill and 
a 


y: 





Darcy McGex on Fentayism.—He says :—“ Without provoca- 
tion—without pretext of provocation—without authority or 
sanction from any lawful power--crippled by the anathema of 
the Church, and outlawed by the Federal Government, these de- 
luded men dare to menace Canada. by such bravos as 
Jenningson, the jayhawker, of Kansas notoriety, and the English 
renegade, Percy Wyndham, they dare to 1 our frontier, in 
the abused name of Ireland and the Irish le. The turbulent 
and the dissolute floating population of lake and sea- 
port cities form the rank and file—all of them totally ignorant of 
the true state of Canada, crammed full of falsehoods as to the 
discontent of our population and the French Canadians, and all, 
when once in the field, absolutely at the mercy of the English re- 
negade and the Kansas jayhawker. 

need not say to you, who have etoutly and so long done bat- 
tle with this huge imposture, that all classes and or in Ca- 
nada will unitedly do their duty, and their whole duty, by their 
country. Native Canadians, whether of French or British origin, 
will rally toa man for their homes and their altars. The emi- 
grant population—British, German, Norwegian—have all given 
proofs of their love for their adopted country. The remnant of 
the brave aborigines have placed their services at the command 
of the Government. The youth of our schools and colleges have 
left their quiet halls and playgrounds, to offer the first fruits of 
their valour on the altar of the Patria / 

As you know, I have always discouraged special appeals to 
special classes of the Canadian —_ I do not intend to de- 
part from that usage. But this I have to say, to quiet my con- 
science about these people who make private war, who assail 
Canada in the name of Ireland, I deny that the ringleaders are 
Irishmen—with some exceptions ; I deny that they represent Ire- 
land, to whom Canada has done no wrong. On the contrary, 
whenever Ireland appealed to us, as in the case of the distress in 
Connaught and the Catholic University collection, we have 
heartily and promptly responded to her call. I will add, that a 


a peaceful people; and the fate of pirates and freebooters is 
the only fate they can expect.’”’—Canada paper. 





Tae Grass-TREE.—There are few who have ever travelled any 
distance in Victoria but have met with the grass-tree (Xantho- 
rea), which is to be found in nearly all parts of Australia. Up 
to a few months ago it was supposed only to be a useless growth, 
encumbering the land. A few knew from the blacks that it con- 
éained a very tenacious gum—the blacks used it as a glue for 
joining parts of their weapons ; but it is only within the last few 
months that the following valuable articles Low been obtained, 
after great labour and expense, by a Mr. Dodd. The root is the 
portion used in experiments, and usually weighs from 10lb, to 
50lb. The root is composed of the stems growing in a close mass 
around the inner portion or kernel. From the outer portion of 
the root gum-shellac in large quantities is obtainable ; the refuse 
contains a large quantity of gas, and can be made available for 
lighting the works. From the inner portion is extracted, by 

ressing or distilling, a spirit equal to the best brandy, also alco- 
hol ; after distilling, a quantity of saccharine matter remains, 
from which sugar can be extracted. The present supply of grass- 
tree in the neighbourhood of St. Ronan’s is computed to be equal 
to a supply of 600 tons per week for the next ten years. Great 
quantities of young grass-trees abound, which will keep the sup- 
ply up, and doubtless cultivation would greatly enlarge the roots. 
— Melbourne Herald. 





A DvuKE anp A Grocer.—The Zzaminer says, Prince Al- 
fred has been made a Duke and a Grocer. On the 24th he 
received the title of Duke of Edinburgh. Prince William 
Henry, brother of George III., was created in 1764 Duke of 
Gloucester and Edinburgh, but the latter title was not used. 
Upon his death in 1805, his son Prince William Frederick in- 
herited the es, which became extinct upon his death in 
1864. Prince Alfred’s dukedom is, therefore, a new creation. 
On Monday Prince Alfred received also in the City of Lon- 
don his freedom as a grocer. 





Parser CoLLARiA.—A Boston paper has a report that a clerk 
in one of the wholesale stores of that city has lately been af- 
flicted with a painful breaking out on the neck, which he at 
first attributed to boils, but the matter getting serious he ap- 
plied to a physician, who informed his patient that he was 
suffering from the poisonous properties of articles used in 
the preparation of his enamelled paper collars which had 
been absorbed into his system ; and upon inquiry it was found 
that some half dozen other clerks, all of whom wore these 
collars, were affected in a similar manner. 





GraPHoTyPe.— Numerous attempts have been made in this 
country to produce printing surfaces without the aid of the 
engraver, and tie calico printers of Manchester have suc- 
cessfully applied both machines and electricity to the pro- 
duction and reproduction of designs, each succeeding step 
having given a wider scope to, and improved the — whilst 
giving a fashion to the fabrics of the time. The new pro- 
ceps named graphotype, lately introduced from America, 
has, we think, conclusively proved its great advantages both 
in cheapness, simplicity, and fidelity over existing methods for 
the illustrations of books and periodicals, and the great number 
of specimens of every variety we have seen, all of which have 
been printed from, as surface blocks, sufficiently indicate the 
impending revolution in that branch of art.—Manchester 
paper. 


Kwase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being uns' by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class er.— WV. Y. World. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., 








Branch Offices, t elphis, 


Continue to Dyz and CLzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &e. 

Ladies skis, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also tlemen’s Overcoats, Noe ony more Vests, 
Kid Gloves and woasers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 





more wanton, immoral, unjustifiable assault never was made upon 
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. READ THE FOLLOWING LETTE, 
\\, What proof more reliable could be given in fay 
3 of any medicine than the following letter receined 
Py unsolicited from the Rev. W. B. Jacobs? 
Gznts: Allow me, unsolicited to send you, Word 
of commendation for your Pain Killer. I have used it in 
family these several years, and found it all it claims to be, Fo, 
Rheumatism, Coughs, Colds, Burns, Cholera tendencies ang aia, 
culties, as well as diseases generally that prevail in familie, ; 
regard the Pain Killer as beyond all price, and as efficacious be. 
yond any medicine within my knowledge. We keep it as oy, 
chief family medicine, and find its use in ordinary cases, Worth 
more than any doctor. The testimony of others among my x. 
quaintances and friends is equally favourable. Many clergymen 
have spoken of it in the highest terms as a family Medicine 
Missionaries in repeated instances have said to me, in person an 
in their letters, that the Pain Killer was by far the best Medicine 
used in heathen lands, and they use it for themselves ang fami. 
lies, and administer it to others around them. This muck I am 
inclined to say, as an act of justice to yourselves, and asa benefit 
to others. You are at liberty to use this testimonial, if of any 
service. Yours, &c., 
Rev. W. B. JACOBS, 

Late Editor of “‘ Christian Chronicle» 


ee 
CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 
WITH corrupt, disordered or Vitiated 
Blood, you are sick all over. It may burst 
out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some gg. 
tive disease, or it may merely keep yoy 
= listless, depressed and good for Rothing, 

But you cannot have good health while 

your blood is impure. AveEn’s Saggy. 
PARILLA purges out these impurities ang 
" stimulates the organs of life into vigor. 
ous action, restoring the health and expelling disease. Henceit 
rapidly cures a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity 
of the blood, such as Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Sores, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring 
Worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Female Diseases, 
such as Retention, Irregularity, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, 
also Syphilis or Venereal Diseases, Liver Complaints, and Heart 
Diseases. Try AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the 
surprising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures 
these disorders. 
During late years the public have been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one 
dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they 
not only contain little, if any, Sarsuparilla, but often no curative 
properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the 
market, until the name itself has become synonymous with in- 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound “ Sarsaparills,” 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
from the load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the!sick, that we offer them the best alterative which we 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any 
body. 

ArER’s CHERRY PECTORAL is 60 universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





THE STODART 
NEW SCALE 
PIANO-FORTE 
RECOMMENDS ITSELF TO THOSE DESIROUS OF purchas 
ing an instrument unequalled in strength of mechanism, durabi- 
lity of wear, beauty of tone, exquisiteness of touch, and elegance 
of finish. 

In addition to those desirable qualities peculiarly its ow the 
STODART Piano-forte contains every really valuable improve 
ment, placing them in every essential superior to any other pisn? 
now manufactured. e 

Thirty years of continued success in the manufacture and a 
of the Stodart Piano have distributed these instruments throug ; 
out the land, and in no case have they failed to give ungualifle 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 


STODART & MORRIS, 
684 Broadway. 
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